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MEMOIR OF THE REVEREND HANS 
EGEDE, NORWEGIAN MISSIONARY 
TO GREENLAND. 


CurisTIANITY, we are told by 
Torfzeus and other historians, was 
first introduced into Greenland in 
the year 999; but we have little 
information respecting the early 
ecclesiastical history of that coun- 
try, beyond the names of those 
persons, who, during four centu- 
ries, successively filled the office 
of bishop. About the close of the 
12th century, the Norwegians, to 
whom the Greenlanders had been 
subject between three and four 
hundred years, and with whom 
they had carried on a considerable 
trade, discontinued their voyages. 
The last Bishop for Greenland is 
said to have been ordained in the 
year 1406. At last Greenland be- 
came so much buried in oblivion, 
that its having been once inhabited 
by. Christian Norwegians, was 
scarcely known; and had not relics 
of their churches and monasteries 
remained, this circumstance might 
still have continued a matter of 
doubt. When intercouse with 
Norway ceased, Christianity de- 
clined, and the inhabitants sunk 
back to heathenism; and so far as 
respected this inhospitable region, 
darkness thad “ covered the earth, 
and gross darkness the people ;” 
when the subject of this memoir, 
was raised up by Infinite Wisdom, 
to build again the waste places of 
Greenland. 

Hans Egede was born in Den- 
mark, on the 31st of January, in 
the year 1686. He was educated 
for the Christian ministry. - Crantz 
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informs us, that when his atten- 
tion was first drawn towards Green- 
land, he wasa clergyman in priests’ 
orders, belonging to. the congre- 
gation at Vogen, in the north part 
of Norway. In the year 1708, 
soon after he had entered upon the 
work of the ministry, he recol- 
lected having read that formerly 
Greenland was inhabited by Chris- 
tians. Prompted, as he himself 
supposes, by mere curiosity, he 
was induced to inquire of a friend 
at Bergen, who had often been on 
the whale fishery, respecting the 
present state of Greenland. The 
replies that were made excited, in 
his philanthropic mind, the most 
cordial sympathy for the poor 
Norwegians ; whom he supposed 
to be still left there and who he 
imagined had fallen back into 
heathenism. He conceived it the 
duty of every Norwegian espe- 
cially, to search out his forlorn 
country-men, for the purpose of 
carrying to them the Gospel of 
Salvation. He thought of various 
methods for the promotion of this 
important object ; and while rumi- ~ 
nating upon the subject, he be- 
came anxious to be employed as an 
instrument for the accomplishment 
of these benevolent wishes. Hav- 
ing a wife and family, as well as 
other relatives to provide for, at 
first, the project appeared neither 
right nor practicable. He strove, 
therefore, to banish the subject 
from his thoughts ; but instead of 
succeeding, he became more un- 
easy. On the one hand, he felt a 
strong impulse upon his mind, in 
reference to this important work; 
and on the other, not only- the 
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danger and difficulties of such an 
undertaking, but a deep sense of 
his own insufficiency, induced him 
to hesitate. At length, he deter- 
mined w a humble proposal, 
ad to such persons, as he 
conceived were most likely to for- 
ward his designs, in which he pro- 
posed to urge the promises of 
Scripture, the commands of Christ, 
the example of the primitive Chris- 
tians, and the benevolent wishes 
of many pious and learned men. 
Still the humbling view which he 
entertained of himself, led him to 
doubt, that proposals for so great 
an ing, from so insignifi- 
cant a quarter, would be little re- 
ed. At last, however, in the 
year 1710, he ventured to send 
away his memorial, together with 
a petition to Randulf, Bishop of 
Bergen, from whence an inter- 
course with Greenland might be 
easily opened; and another to 
Bishop 
whose diocese he belonged, en- 
treating them to use their interest 
at court, for the conversion of the 
Greenlanders. For a long time, the 
project had remained in embryo in 
is own mind, but now it became 
more public than he wished, and 
his friends, so far from encourag- 
ing his benevolent designs, enga- 
ged his wife and family to endea- 
vour to divert him from what they 
deemed a most preposterous en- 
terprise. Their opposition and 
tears so far prevailed, that he once 
more endeavoured to banish the 
subject from his mind ; conceiving 
that he had done alt that he was 
able to do, and that, to attempt 
any thing further, was only like 
swimming against the stream. But 
these words of our. Saviour, re- 
corded in the tenth chapter of Matt. 
* He that loveth father or mother 
more than me, is not worthy of 
me,” produced in his mind, such a 
renewal of agitation and conflict, 
that he had no rest night nor day ; 
and the. efforts of his friends to 
divert his thoughts became altos 


, at Drontheim, to- 
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gether unavailing. In the mean 
time, a concurrence of troubles 
and persecutions, so far produced 
a change in the mind of his wife, 
that she became dissatisfied with 
the place in which they then lived. 
Now, he thonght, was the time 
to prosecute the great object which 
he had in view. He, therefore, ex- 
horted her, not to look upon these 
afflictions with indifference, but 
tor them as sent by their 
Heavenly Father, in’ order, that 
she might, at length, be induced 
to renounce every thing for his 
sake. A new turn was now given 
to her mind, she followed his ad- 
vice, spread the matter before God 
in prayer, and became satisfied 
that she ought not to oppose her 
husband, but to unite with him 
in reference to the great object 
which he had in view. Upen this 
auspicious change, the joy of Mr. 
Egede was inexpressible; he now - 
believed that all his difficulties 
were surmounted, and without loss 
of time, drew up a memorial ad- 
dressed to the worthy Missionary 
College, intreatmg the Bishops of 
Bergen and Drontheim to forward 
the object of his request, with the 
utmost earnestness, But they ad- 
vised him to desist till more favour- 
able times. 

In this manner his project was 
not only postponed from year to 
year, but was also leaded with 
censures. He, therefore, in the 
year 1715, drew up a vindication 
of himself, entitled, “ A scriptural 
and rational solution, and explana- 
tion with respeet to the objections 
and impediments raised against the 
design of converting the heathen 
Greenlanders?’ But still his friends, 
and the people around him, en- 
deavoured to divert him from his 
intentions, not only urging the 
madness of relinquishing a certain 
for an uncertain livelihood, the 
dangers of the voyage, the mise- 
ries necessarily attendant upon the 
climate, and the guilt of exposing 
his wife and family to difficulties 
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and distress, in a manner not to 
be justified ; but they charged 
him. with worldly motives, as if 
he sought his own interest, or was 
anxious to render himself conspi- 
cuous, under the specious pretext 
of spreading the knowledge of the 
true God. Tired with delay, and 
apprehensive that his memorial 
had not been properly enforced, 
he determined at length to go 
himself, and to prosecute the affair 
in person before the proper autho- 
rities, He accordingly wrote to 
his Bishop, tellmg him, that he 
intended to resign his office, but 
that .he expected an annual allow- 
ance from his successor, until he 
should be provided for, either in 
Greenland, or elsewhere. But as 
no one would accept his benefice 
on this condition, he resigned it in 
the year 1718, with the previous 
knowledge of his Bishop, without 
any stipulation. Yet when he 
came to take leave of a congre- 
gation that he loved, of many 
kind friends, and near relations, it 
gave him so much pain, that his 
wife, who did not relax in this 
hoir of trial, found it necessary to 
animate her husband, with regard 
to his holy and benevolent inten- 
tions. In the mean time, a report 
was circulated, that a vessel be- 
longing to Bergen, had been lost 
among the ice on the coast of 
Greenland, and that the crew, 
having reached the land, were 
murdered, and afterwards devour- 
ed by the inhabitants. Although 
this frightful account was not al- 

without foundation, it 
did not deter him, nor the stedfast 
heroine, his wife; from prosecuting 
their journey, with their four small 
children, to Bergen, with the view. 
of working their way from thence 
toa country under such opprobrious 
disrepute. At Bergen, he was re- 
garded as a fanatic, whom dreams 
‘and imaginary revelations had in- 
duced to desert his proper sphere, 
and to wander like a knight 
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errant. Some few intelligent men, 
however, were disposed to listen 
to his proposals for renewing a 
trading intercourse with Green 
land; but as the trade between 
the two countries had formerly 
been ruined by the interference of 
other nations, no person was in- 
clined to engage in a speculation of 
this kind, at least, so long as the 
war with Sweden should continue. 
Just at this time, however, in con« 
sequence of the death of Charles 
the XIIth, King of Sweden, while 
sanguine hopes were entertained 
of a speedy peace, he seized the 
favourable opportunity, repaired 
to Copenhagen, presented his me<« 
morial and proposals to the College 
of Missions, and obtained, during 
a personal interview, the joyful 
assurance, that the king would en- 
deavour to find out some means 
for the accomplishment of this 
sacred work. 

On the 17th of November, 1719, 
a royal order was transmitted to the 
magistrates at Bergen, requiring 
them to collect information from 
all the commercial persons who had 
been in Davis’ Straits, 
ing the Greenland traffic, and to 
send their opinion as to the'settle« 
ment of a colony in that country, 

ether with a statement of the 
privileges desired by those persons, 
who wished to emigrate. But 
they all described the dangers of 
the voyage as so great, and the 
land as so disagreeable, that good 
Mr. igede and his scheme, be- 
came the subject of general ridi- 
cule. But what could not be ac- 
complished by the mandate of 
the Sovereign, and, the aids of 
the people in general, he now 
endeavoured to effect by his own 
private interest; and he so far 
succeeded, that a few individuals 
were induced to raise a fund for 
this purpose. A principal mer- 
chant of Hamburg, offered to join 
the company with a considerable 
sum; but as the privileges res 
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quested were not granted by the 
king, he soon withdrew, the com- 
pany was dissolved, and no person 
would listen to any further pro- 
posals respecting Greenland. Upon 
this failure, Mr. Egede once more 
became the object of derision and 
slander; as the reward of his be- 
nevolent exertions. 

In this manner, another year 
passed away. Still, however, his 
fortitude remained, nor did be dis- 
continue addressing his petitions 
to the king, his representations to 
the College of Missions, and his 
exhortations to the merchants, in 
favour of his projected under- 
taking. At length, he was so for- 
tunate, as to prevail with some 
worthy individuals, who «were 
touched with the ardency of his 
zeal, to consent to a conference ; 
on which occasion by his cogent 
remonstrances, and affectionate 
entreaties, in which he urged 
the welfare of their country, and 


especially the regard they paid to 
the honour of God, he obtained 
his object, so that the persons here 
alluded to, deposited each one 
£40, to which he added £60. He 
then drew up an instrument, which 


he presented to the Bishop, and 
the rest of the clergy in the city, 
and also to several merchants, all 
of whom made some addition to 
the sum, so that ultimately he 
raised a capital of about £2000. 
After all, this sum was inade- 
quate. However, a ship was pur- 
chased, called the. Hope, which, 
after taking him to Greenland, was 
to wait there till the return of 
spring. Two other ships were 
fitted out, one for the whale- 
fishery, and the other to bring 
back an account of the new colony. 
While he was preparing for the 
voyage, in the commencement of 
1721, the joyful intelligence ar- 
rived from the College of Missions, 
that the king ved of the un- 
dertaking, and favoured him 
with an appointment, to be the 
pastor of the new colony, and a 
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missionary to the heathen, with 
the yearly salary of £60, to which 
was added a present of £40, to- 
wards the expenses of his equip- 
ment. 

On the 2nd of May, 1721, he 
and. his family embarked with 40 
other persons on board the Hope, 
and on the 12th they set sail. 
After encountering much stormy 
weather, and vast quantities of ice, 
so as to place their lives in the 
greatest jeopardy ; they came.to 
land on the 3d of July, in Ball’s 
river, in the 64th degree. They 
proceeded immediately to erect a 
house of stone and earth, lined 
with boards, on an island near 
Kanzek, which they called Hope 
Island. On the 3ist of August 
they entered it, after a thanks- 
giving sermon, founded on 117th 
Psalm. At first, the Greenlanders 
were very friendly to their new 
guests, though they appeared asto- 
nished, that women and children 
should come with them; but 
when the preparation for building 
convinced them that the Euro- 
peans intended to abide there, 
they withdrew from the district. 
By degrees, however, they were 
induced to entertain them, though 
still they would not allow the 
colonists to enter their houses, 
but made separate apartments for 
them,wherethey appointed watches 
during the night. 

For some time the natives view- 
ed Mr. Egede with suspicion, and 
engaged many of their Angekols, 
or sorcerers, to exercise their -in- 
eantations against him and his peo- 
ple, with the view of doing them 
some mischief, or of obliging them 
to leave the country ; but, when 
they found that their efforts did 
not prevail, their Angekoks de- 
clared that Mr. Egede was himself 
a great, but , Angekok, who 
would do them no harm. This 
was readily believed, when the 
Greenlanders observed how he 
preached to his people, and how 
they all treated him with great re- 
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spect and deference. Anxious to 
instruct the nativesin divine things, 
but finding it extremely difficult 
to engage them in conversation, 
he employed his eldest son to 
draw pictures of Scripture trahs- 
actions, which he was accustomed 
to hold before them, and by that 
means, he not only procured their 
attention more readily, but ob- 
tained opportunities by the ques- 
_ tions they asked him, of learning 
their language, and, at the same 
time, of acquainting them with 
the leading doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. The descriptions which 
most powerfully excited their at- 
tention, were those which related 
to the restrrection of the dead, 
and the miracles of Christ. Re- 
gatding him as the Ambassador 
ef such a mighty and beneficent 
God, they requested that. he would 
cure their sick friends, by blowing 
on them, as their Angekoks did. 
He found it necessary to take ad- 
vantage of these tokens of confi- 
dence, that he might be enabled 
to instruct these poor people, and 
lead their minds to a right con- 
ception of the Deity, as the cause, 
or giver of every good thing. His 
doctrine, so far as it was under. 
stdod, soon found access ; the num- 
ber of those who were dis to 
hear of the deeds of Him who 
made heaven and earth, continued 
to increase. 

The trade, which it was one ob- 
ject of the colonists to establish, 
succeeded badly ; for the Green- 
landers, who had but little to bar- 
ter, gave a preference to the Dutch, 
with whom they had been accus- 
tomed to exchange different com- 
modities, and who, from their 
longer experience, knew better 
what articles were wanted. Not 
being equally expert with the na- 
tive inhabitants in procuring food, 
their means of subsistence now 
began to fail, and many of the 
company were attacked by the 
seurvy. The people began to 
murmur against their minister, and 
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the storeship not arriving so earl 

in the spring as was e b 
they determined to return by the 
ship that had wintered there. 
This occasioned great perpen’ 
in the mind of Mr. Egede. His 
conscience would not suffer him 
to desert a post attended with 
such a prospect of usefulness, and 
which he had attained after such a 
long series of difficulties; and yet 
he could not endure the thought 
of remaining with no other com- 
pany than his wife and his four 
children, only to see them perish 
with hunger. Under these dis- 
tressing circumstances, the utmost 
that he could get his people to 
promise was, that they would wait 
for the ship till the middle of 
June, and that, if it did not then 
arrive, and they were still resolved 
to return, they would leave him 
some part of their provisions. He 
then obtained from six of the men 
a promise that they would stay 
with him; but, when they found 
that the stores to be left would 
scarcely support them for half a 
year, they informed him, that, in 
case of their running short, they 
meant to procure a passage in 
some Dutch’ ship, and by that 
means return to their own coun- 
try. He was, therefore, induced 
to form the heart-rending resolu- 
lution of returning with the ship 
that took him thither; but his 
wife withstood his determination 
with so much decision and firm- 
ness, that he was not only ashamed 
of that want of confidence in Di- 
vine Providence, which he had 
manifested, but was animated to 
perseverance in the good work in 
which he was engaged. She po- 
sitively refused to pack up any 
part of their goods, expressing the 
utmost confidence that a ship had 
been sent out, and that it would 
arrive in safety. The ple 
laughed at her rg on the orth 
of June, they were put to shame, 
and, at the same time, most hap- 
pily relieved from their anxieties, 
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by the safe arrival of the vessel. 
By this conveyance, Mr. Egede 
received encouraging accounts, 
both from the merchants at Ber- 
gen, who were determined to pro- 
secute the undertaking, and 
the College of Missions, assuring 
him that the King would support 
the mission to the utmost of his 
wer. By these assurances, Mr. 
Egede was stimulated to encreased 
assiduity in every thing that might 
tend to accelerate the great object 
of his present undertaking. With 
this view, he and his two little 
sons took up their abode for a 
while with the Indians, during the 
year 1722. At first, they met 
with many things amongst these 
people which were exceedingly 
unpleasant and troublesome ; but, 
by this sacrifice of comfort, he ob- 
tained a still further acquaintance 
with the country, and procured for 


his children an opportunity of ac- 


quiring the language of the Green- 
landers. Two deserted children 
were induced, by presents, to live 
with him constantly. A family, 
also, of .six persons, having. ex- 
pressed their desire to take up 
their abode with him during the 
winter, though he suspected their 
motives, he readily allowed them, 
as he wished to instruct their chil- 
dren, and hoped, by this means, 
he should acquire a still further 
acquaintance with their language ; 
but as soon as the severe part of 
the season was over, they left him, 
and even the two boys, who had 
en to continue with him, 
withdrew one after the other, so 
that his hopes vanished, and all 
his Jabours bestowed upon them 
proved in vain. He had endea- 
voured to reduce these young per- 
sons from a rambling to a settled 
mode of living, and to instruct 
them in the Christian religion, as 
well as to teach them to read and 
write ; but he soon found that he 
could not prevent their going to 
sea, and visiting the ruder of 
the inhab ae ea ther 
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thought proper. Their learning, 
indeed, went on rapidly at first, 
because they had a fishing hook, 
or some other article for every let- 
ter they learned ; but they were 
soon tired of this employment, 
and remarked that they were 
unable to conceive what end could 
be answered by sitting all day 
long, looking upon a piece of pa- 
per, and crying A, B, C, &c. t 
he and the factor were useless per- 
sons, because they did nothing but 
look on a book, and scrawl upon 
paper with a feather; while the 
Greenlanders were brave and va- 
luable men, who could hunt seals, 
and shoot birds, from which exer- 
cise they derived both pleasure 
and profit. He endeavoured to 
make them comprehend the ad- 
vantages of reading and writing, 
observing to them, that, by this 


means, they might know the | 


thoughts of an absent friend, and 
that, especially by reading, they 
might know the will of God from 
the Bible; but as these things 
were not so much the objects of 
their concern, as present gratifica- 
tion, they were soon wearied with 
his instructions, and left him with- 
out his previous knowledge. 
During this year, three ships 
were fitted out from Bergen for 
Greenland, one with provisions for 
the colony, and by which Mr. Egede 
received, not only such agreeable 
assurances of co-operation, as fill- 
ed him with sanguine hopes, with 
regard to the success of his im- 
portant work, but also Mr. Albert 
Top for his colleague and assistant. 
The second ship was fitted out for 
the whale fishery. The third was 
to have reconnoitred the straits, 
but probably was cast away, as 
she was never either seen or heard 
of after she was. separated from 
the others in a storm, near Staten- 
hook. Having now a colleague, 
Mr. Egede began to increase his 
exertions for the instruction of 
the Greenlanders. He had trans- 
lated, as well as he was able, afew 
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short questions and answers, re- 
specting the leading doctrines of 
Christianity, together with some 
rayers and hymns. These he, and 
r. Ly - to them, till they 
were able, in some measure, to 
comprehend their meaning. At 
first, they seemed to attend with 
cheerfulness, but when these exer- 
cises recurred frequently, they 
grew weary, especially if they 
wanted to go to sea, or had an 
amusement in view, and above all, 
if an Angekok was there, for the 
purpose of practising his incanta- 
tions. If at these times, the mis- 
sionaries continued to read, they 
were mocked and ridiculed, nay, 
even reproached for lying, because, 
as the Indians asserted, their 
Angekoks had been in heaven, and 
had not seen the Son of God there, 
nor any signs of dissolution in 
the firmament. This last remark, 
referred to what they had heard 
from Mr. Egede, and his associate 
ing the end of the world. 
At length, the missionaries were 
obliged to assume authority, and 
drive away the Angekoks, station- 
ing ‘sailors among the natives to 
keep them in order; and some- 
times, threatening to bring over 
armed men who should punish 
their Angekoks as im ; 
Thus, after many efforts, both of 
a friendly, and more harsh nature, 
they effected so much, that the 
Greenlanders -heard their reading 
with patience, at least they de- 
sisted from treating them with 
mockery and insolence, and beat- 
ing their drums during the sing- 
ing. 
The Greenlanders rejoiced to 
hear that the soul did not die, and 
that it would receive its body at the 
resurrection, without being sub- 
ject any more to pain and sickness, 
and that friends. and relations 
would meet again. But when, 
after a subject had been repeatedly 
stated to them, they were unable 
tocomprehend it, they grew weary, 
_ desiring to hear something that 
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was new. They often appeared 
angry, when the weather was bad, 
ascribing the circumstance to their 
reading and praying. They su 
posed that, by these exercises, the 
air had been irritated, and that 
they were thus punished for 
giving credit to the missionary, 
and for disobeying the ok, in 
not abstaining’ from certain meats 
and employments. They conclud- 
ed, therefore, that if Mr. Egede, 
would render himself worthy of 
credit, he ought, in the first place, 
to procure for them good wea- 
ther, together with abundance of 
fishes, seals and birds, and like- 
wise to heal their sick friends. 
When he urged them to pray, 
they would reply that they did 
pray, but that it seemed to an- 
swer no valuable purpose. If he 
told them, that they ought to 
pray, chiefly for spiritual bless- 
ings, and especially for everlast- 
ing happiness, they would reply, 
that as to these things they nei- 
ther understood, nor desired them. 
“ We want nothing,” said they, 
* but healthy bodies, and seals te 
eat: as for the blessings of which 
you speak, the Angekoks can pro- 
cure them for us.” If he spoke to 
them of the last judgment, or 
endeavoured to impress upon their 
minds, the certainty of a state of 
future and everlasting punish- 
ment, they seemed unwilling to 

y any serious attention, or gave 

im such replies as clearly proved 
that they treated subjects of this 
nature with perfect indifference. 
It was extremely difficult to re- 
move the mistaken conceptions of 
these people, or to prevent their 
making an improper use of the 
truths which he endeavoured to 
teach them. As to the fall of man, 
and the recovery of such persons 
as believe in Jesus Christ, these 
wefe subjects of which they ap- 
peared altogether unable to form 
any correct idea. 

(To be continued. ) 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS, COMMUNICATIONS, &ec. 


ON THE BIBLIOMANIA. — 

( The following Essay was read before a 
Literary Society.in London, and is here 

inserted in its original form.) 
In attempting an explanation of 
this | Pegg 3 is chiefly 
necessary to advert to the latter 
part of it ; because it might admit 
of a question, whether that which 
is denominated a mania, would be 
a fit subject for discussion in any 
except a medical society, and be- 
cause, to become the apologist of 
that, which the popular voice has 
thus designated, would, by many 
prudent persons, be considered an 
enterprize of no small hazard. 

That the love of books is a pas- 
sion, which, like other ons, 
concentrates all the energies of its 
subjects to one point, needs not be 
disputed ; but on the other hand, 
it is contended, that there is method 
eyen in its most violent manifes- 
tations ;—that it proposes an ob- 
ject, the merits of which may, upon 
inquiry, be found to be worthy of 
the energies it excites; and that 
ee under the influence of the 

ibliomania, at least pursue their 
object with so much of calmness 
and deliberation, and by means so 
rationally calculated for their end, 
as, ordinarily, to approximate to- 
wards, and in some casés to ensure, 
its attainment. Hence, it is pro« 
bable, that to the strength of the 
‘passion, as it strikes the minds of 
careless and un-initiated observers, 
and not to any thing in its indul- 
gence, which, in the judgment of 
sober reason, would be considered 
a departure from the rules of sanity, 
may be ascribed the name which 
it bears. ‘ 

The definition of the Biblioma- 
nia, which it is proposed to adept 
upon the present occasion is the 
following :—An ardent passion for 
books, by which its subjects are 
urged on to desire extensively the 





possession, and to effect the collec- 
tion, collation and careful conser- 
vation, of the objects of their attach- 
ment: —sucha passion, as, if names 
were considered as having any 
weight, names of acknowledged ce- 
lebrity, and authors, and men of 
science of unquestioned gravity and 
wisdom, might be quoted and addu- 
ced as its apologists and exemplars. 

In illustrating this theme, the 
first thing which demands notice 
is, that whatever opinion we may 
form of the labours of those, whose 
conduct we are about to investi- 
gate, we must form it by the help 
of those labours ;—that, but for 
the exertions of book-collectors, 
the history of literature itself, in 
common with that of all other 
sciences, might have been swept 
away by the hand of, time ;— that 
we might, and probably should 
have had no knowledge of the 
names and histories of those who 
collected libraries, or of the libra- 
ries which they formed, if them- 
selyes or others had not collected 
and preserved for us, their cata- 
logues, and the incidents of their 
lives. In whatever point of view 
we examine the history of litera- 
ture, in which the annals of the 
Bibliomania are necessarily includ- 
ed, we must, therefore, inevitably 
be struck with the truth of this 
proposition, that literature is like 
the body of that glorious luminary, 
the sun ;—which can only be con- 
templated, by means of the light 
its own beams impart. Hence, it 
follows, that although to plead anti- 
quity in an argument like this, 
would be considered as altogether 
wandering from the question ; it 
would be injustice to the subject, 
not-to refer back to those times, long 
before the invention of printing, 
when the world was indebted. for 
the conservation and multiplication 
of manuscripts, to the force of this 
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passion alone, and when its ener- 
gies, and its importance may be 
estimated, by contrasting it with 
its opposite, the Anti-bibliomania, 
to which the world has to ascribe 
literary losses of no small extent. 
This retrospect will form the first 
part of the essay. 

In the second, it is proposed to 
consider the services of the Biblio- 
mania, in the invention of printing, 
and subsequently to that import- 
ant epoch. 

Thirdly :—The question will be 
examined, how far an acquaintance 
with the history of books, and with 
the contents of the earlier deposi- 
tories of any particular science, 
may be ‘serviceable to students ; 
and an answer submitted. 

And lastly :—The labours of the 
book collectors of the two past cen- 
taries, and the vagaries of the 
modern Bibliomania, will be con- 
cisely and impartially stated. 

The references to earlier notices 
of the Bibliomania, must of course 
be brief. These, such as they are, 
however, are by no means calcu- 
lated to justify a dis-esteem for 
the labours of book-collectors, or 
to warrant a feeling of contempt 
for the Bibliomania. 

At the head of the list stands 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, King of 
Egypt, who reigned about 200 
years before the Christian era, and 
who collected (as historians say) 
the greatest library of all antiquity, 
which he deposited in his palace 
at Alexandria, where it was burnt 
by Cesar’s troops, in a fit, no 
doubt, of anti-bibliomaniacal rage. 


- Butafflicting as the mention of such 


an outrage, as that committed by 
Czesar’s troops, must be to the ears 
of one affected with this passion, 
it is somewhat consolatory to find, 
upon the same authority, that 
Cesar himself became afterwards, 


(as in just punishment of his 

le supineness,) the victim 

of the same dominant taste for 

nediiiaaingss and that he actu- 

ally formed an extensive library 
Cone. Mag. No. 37. 
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in his own palace. Augustus, Ves™ 
pasian, and Trajan, followed him» 
as in empire, so in this course of 
book-collecting : and it is asserted 
that the library of the younger 
Gordian, a Roman Emperor of the 
latter age, founded by his Precep- 
tor Simonicus, contained 60,000, 
or accerding to others, 80,000 
volumes, all of course, in manu- 
script. The repository for this last 
great collection, is reported to have 
been superb and splendid, beyond 
any thing known even in our day. 
It was paved with marble, and or- 
namented with gold; the walls 
were covered with glass and ivory, 
the armories and desks were made 
of ebony and cedar. The disper- 
sion of these libraries, which, but 
for the Bibliomania, would have 
been utterly destroyed, has hand- 
ed down to us the name of the 
northern hordes, which over-run 
Italy in the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies, with the deserved epithets 
of barbarians. The name of Mark 
Anthony, the account of whose 
prowess and gallantry, will be read 
by ages yet to come, was by no- 
thing rendered more illustrivus, 
than by the care he took of the 
library of Eumenes, King of Per- 
gamus, which, witha truly princely 
taste, he presented to no less a 
personage, than his beloved Cleo- 
patra. The destruction of this 
library in the seventh century by 
the barbarous Saracens, has given 
publicity and immortality to the 
name of a poor philosopher, and 
lover of books, John, the gram- 
marian, called Philiponus, from his 
invincible industry. This man, by 
favour of Amrus, the General, 
sought to save the philosophical 
books. Application was accord- 
ingly made to Omar, the Caliph, 
whose evasion of the request was 
every way characteristic of a Ma- 
hommedan. “If,” says he, “ the “y 
agree in all points with the boo 

of God, the Koran, this last is per- 
fect without them ; if not, they 
are pernicious, and must be de- 
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stroyed.” The consequence was, 
that the books gy Sth all 
over the city, to heat the baths, 
of which there were not less than 
6000; but the number of the 
books was so immense, that they 
were not entirely consumed in less 
than six months. “ Thus,” says 
a modern lover of books, with 


genuine feeling and expression. 


most appropriate, “ perished by a 
fanatical madness, the second and 
most inestimable Alexandrian li- 
brary, which is said to have con- 
tained at that time upwards of five 
hundred thousand volumes: and 
from that time, barbarity and ig- 
norance prevailed there for several 
centuries ;” and it might with 
truth be added, that it prevails 
there at the present hour. Other 
princely names might be men- 
tioned illustrative of this subject, 
selected both from Grecian and 
Roman history. Among these, 


we rank the Emperors Constantine 
the Great, and Theodosius the 


younger; and let it also be re- 
merabered, that the loss of litera- 
ture and liberty in Greece, were 
almost simultaneous. 

But to turn from princes to phi- 
losophers, it will be found that the 
love of books, prevailed more emi- 
nently in the latter, than in their 
imperial rulers. Whatever argu- 
ments against the Bibliomania, any 
pretended philosophers of the pre- 
sent day may be prepared to ad- 
duce ; certain it is, that the phi- 
losophers of antiquity were = all 

collectors, and ardent lovers 

of books; that they had large and 
choice libraries, and that they en- 
coantered greater difficulties in 
procuring them, than we can have 
to encounter, is demonstrable, be- 
cause the means they possessed, 
ed with the object, were so 
vastly inferior. Cicero and Lu. 
cullus, and the Plinies, and many 
others, thought it not a dishonour 
to them to record the. ardour of 
their book-love, of which one or two 
instances shall suffice as_ proofs. 
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Cicero, writing to Atticus, who, 
having taught all his slaves to 
write, had by their means multi- 
plied copies of the Athenian 
writings, expresses himself thus: 
‘ pray keep your books for me, 
and do not despair of my being 
able to make them mine; which, 
if I can compass, I shall think 
myself richer than. Crassus, and 
despise the fine villas and gardens 
of them all:” and again, “take 
care that you do not part with 
your library to any man, bow 
eager soever he may be to buy it; 
for I am setting apart all my little 
rents, to purciiase that relief’ for 
my old age.” In a third letter, 
he says; “that he had placed all 
his hopes of comfort and pleasure, 
whenever he should retire from 
business, on Atticus’s reserving 
these books for him.” And when 
this same friend had lent him two 
librarians, toassist hisewn in taking 
catalogues, and placing the books 
in order, he calls it, ‘infusing 2. 
soul into the body of his house.” 
Antonius Bonenia Becatellus, writ- ~ 
ing to Alphonsus, King of Naples, 
thus addresses him: “ you wrote 
to me lately from Florence, that 
the works of Titus Livius, are 
there to be sold in very handsome 
books ; and that the price of each 
book is 120 crowns in gold; 
therefore I entreat your Majesty, 
that you cause to be bought for 
us, Livy, whom we use to call 
the king of books, and. cause 
it to be sent hither to us. I 
shall in the mean time endeavour 
to procure the money which I 
am to give for the price of the 
books. One thing I want to 
know of your prudence, whether 
I or Poggius have done best ; 
he—that he might buy a country 
house near Florence, sold Livy ; 
which he had. writ in a very fair 
hand; and I, to purchase Livy,» 
have exposed a piece of land to 
sale.” 

Without further multiplying 
quotations, it must. be evident, 
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that while there were no books 
bat MSS, which bore prices so 
immense, in comparison with other 

ions, as even to rival in 
value large freehold estates, the 
passion which led persons in mid- 
dle life, and of limited means to 
pursue, and to accomplish tlie pos- 
session of books by such sacrifices, 
must have been ardent in the 
highest degree. All the eulogiums 
which we make of printing, and 
the honours which we pay to it, 
“says an intelligent writer, come 
far short of its merits; and we 
cannot but easily consent to this, 
if we consider.the vast expenses, 
which the ancients were obliged 
to be at, in procuring manu- 
‘scripts.” Of the prices giyen, 


we read of many which illustrate 
this point, as- 15 talents, with ex- 
emption from all tribute, and a 
great. convoy of provisions, given 
to the Athenians by Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus, already mentioned, for 
the autographs and originals ‘of 


the tragedies of Eschylus, Sopho- 
cles, and Euripides. A copy of 
the Romaunt de la Rose, cost forty 
crowns of gold, or £36. 6s. 6d. 
Three volumes.of Plutarch, cost 
80 crowns of gold value 16s. 8d. 
each crown. Seneca’s Epistles for. 
15 crowns of gold; and a Con- 
cordance bought at Rome of a 
_ bookseller, named Paschasius, for 
100 crowns of gold. These prices 
were paid at times when the sums 
stated were equal to at least ten 
times their amount in the present 
day. It followed of course, that 
the.transfer of a book, was an act 
which required to be as formally 
executed, by regular deed of con- 
veyance, as that of a house or 
lands, whereof the following do- 
cument, preserved in the College 
of Leon, and made in the pre- 
sence of two notaries; may serve 
> an example; that “Jeffry of 
er, one of the clergymen 

porte wld and so qualified, ac: 
knowledges and confesses to have 
sold, ceded, quitted, and trans- 
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ported; and sells, cedes, quits, 
and transports upon mortgage of 
all and sundry his goods, and the 
custody of his own body, a book 
entitled, Speculum Historiale in 
Consuetudines Parisiensis, divided 
and bound up, in four volumes, 
covered with red leather, to a 
nobleman, Messire guard of Mon- 
tagne, advocate to the king in the 
Parliament, for the sum of 40 
livres of Paris; whereof the said 
bookseller holds himself well con- 
tent and paid.” Where the neces- 
sities of the possessors, whether 
arising from extravagance or mis- 
fortune, required pecuniary aid, 
single books were often found, on 
account of their high value, most 
available as pledges for the ob- 
taining of temporary supplies ; 
and lastly, they appear amongst 
the most considerable of testa- 
mentary bequests. 

It isto a degree of the Biblioma- 
nia, prevailing during all the cen- 
turies from the Vth, to the XVth, 
called the dark ages, that the pre- 
servation of useful works is fo be as- 
cribed. The monks, althongh they 
disseminated nothing worthy of the 
name of science, nor ever sought to 
enlarge its bounds by experiment, 
or rational hypothesis, or fair dis- 
cussion, yet for their solitary gra- 
tification, became the monopolists 
and conservators of literature. In 
every large monastery, there was 
a Scriptorium, or apartment for 
writing, where the members of 
the fraternity employed a part of 
their time, in manufacturing ma- 
nuscripts. Whoever has seen the 
beautiful specimens of penman- 
ship, and richly painted embel- 
lishments of missals, ‘breviaries, 
psalters and processionals, the pro- 
ducts of the monastéries, must, 
while he regrets that the whole of 
this labour was not better be- 
stowed; remember, that in the 
midst of it, all the existing works 
on useful science, obtained so 
much regard as was necessary to 
keep them from extinction, and 
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that not particularly to mention, 
that chief of books, the Bible, 
others also, such as the Roman and 
Greek authors, treatises on lan- 
guage, and dictionaries, together 
with, chronicles and muniments, 
which form the basis of the his- 
tory of Europe, were from time to 
time, fairly transcribed, and thus 
preserved, for the use of this our 
age and country, till the invention 
of printing brought about a new 
era in literature, which, as con- 
nected with the Bibliomania, we 
now come briefly to notice. 

The observations which have 
presented themselves, in consi- 
dering the Bibliomania in conne- 
xion with the art of printing, have 
been in a considerable degree an- 
ticipated under the former head ; 
because in fact, the leading prin- 
ciple or motive of action, has been 
pretty much the same in both 
eras, and the symptoms of this dis- 
temper, (as the passion for books 
has been wittily denominated,) 
have had from age to age, some- 
what of an uniformity of character 
and appearance, and, that the 
words ardour, eagerness, impor- 
tunity, avidity, impetuosity, rest- 

ess, anxiety, devotion, and 
insatiability, are not words too 
strong to express those symptoms, 
may be also readily allowed, with- 
out at all pre-judging the question, 
whether the occasion justifies such 
feelings. It will hardly admit of 
contradiction, that the art of prin- 
ting owes its existence to the Bi- 
bliomania ; for if, as probably will 
be conceded, books had by fre- 
quent indulgence in the gratifi- 
cation which they afforded, so far 
become a necessary of life, to the 
increasing number of readers in 
the XVth century, as to be in a 
manner indispensable ; it will fol- 
low that, according to the known 
maxims of trade, the demand and 
competition, enhanced their value, 
and so called for increased sup- 
plies; whence proceeded that ex- 
traordinary effort which was made 
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by persons in inferior stations, and 
in an age not overburthened with 
mechanical science, to accomplish 
this supply by converting to pub- 
lie use, an idea which was not 
certainly new, although never till 
then thus applied. hope of 
reward it is an acknowledged 
truth, sharpens wit and sweetens 
labour ; and on this principle, it 
is fair to presume that the pros- 
pect, though after atime it proved 
delusive, of selling printed books at 
manuscript prices, was the strong 
incentive which first prompted 
the enterprise of multiplying 
copies by printing. It is certainly 
highly entertaining and instructive 
to observe also in the history of this 
art, the re-action of cause and ef- 
fect ; for to whatever extent the art 
of printing may have been indebt- 
ed to the Bibliomania; it has subse- 
quently liquidated that claim, with 
both simple and compound interest, 
by promoting and exciting the 


passion, which called it into exist- 


ence. If it at first ministered to 
the supply of biblical wants, in a 
shorter time, and at an easier rate, 
than could have been done by the 
slow process of transcribing, the 
books so abundantly supplied, 
have since often, no doubt, by 
chance fallen into the hands of 
persons till then unknown to lite- 
rature, and have thus infected nu- 
merous individuals with the mania, 
who might, but for books, have 
lived and died free from any such 
contagion. “ts 
Another species of re-action has 
evidently existed between books 
and authors. That the first book 
ever penned, must have had an 
author, will be readily allowed ; 
but the increase of authors having 
kept pace with the increase of 
books ; it may thence be infer- 
red, that the latter must have 
raised up by degrees, that host 
of infected persons, who are 
now, as every day’s observation 
proves, bent still further to aug- 
ment the number of books, and 
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to their diffusion, at the 
hazard of producing still further 
mischief in the way of infection. 
But as the question now under 
consideration, is not between au- 
thors and their books, no further 
observations shall be offered upon 
this head. Finally, It has been 
stated by a writer upon this sub- 
ject, that gratification _is amongst 
the most efficient remedies for the 
passionate love of books. The 
truth of this statement will, how- 
ever, appear very questionable, 
when it is considered, that the 
invention of the art of printing, 
by which the aggregate means of 
indulgence has been so vastly 
increased, has itself, so far from 
operating as a cure, only added to 
the violence of its general symp- 
toms, as well as to the extent of 
its influence. An effectual pan- 
acea of universal application con- 
’ tinues, therefore, to be a deside- 
ratum. 
Till this can be discovered, the 


world calling its patience to its 
aid, must be content to witness 
the extension, and spread of the 


Bibliomania, which appears to 
have the sanction of increasing 
numbers; so that the disposition 
to form large libraries must be ac- 
counted among the most promi- 
nent, if not the happiest charac- 
teristics of our age; since it is 
by this only, that the art of prin- 
ting can be made available, for the 
purposes of universal benevolence. 
The easy multiplication of copies 
by means of the press, to the ex- 
tent even of large impressions, 
would be of little service to 
science, if the booksellers only 
were to be the curators. Their 
tenure is naturally and necessarily 
short and precarious, and de- 
struction must very soon oyertake 
the labours of the mind, equal in 
extent, though not so sudden, as 
any of those recorded to have 
happened in barbarous times and 

countries, unless the 


noble and the wealthy become the 
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efficient patrons, and the curators 
of literature, by adorning their 
mansions or palaces, with ‘Jarge 
collections of books. Many emi- 
nent individuals there are, who 
thus employ a part of their leisure 
and resources, and it is to be hoped 
the number will every day in- 
crease. The increased burdens 
of literature under the last copy- 
right act, by which an anomalous 
tax is imposed of eleven copies 
for the benefit of certain privi- 
leged libraries, seem peculiarly to 
call for an increase of patronage. 
This impost, however, has in all 
its features so much to censure ; its 
origin and history are so obscure ; 
its detail is so incomprehensible, 
and its influence so demonstrably 
mischievous ; that it can scarcely 
be doubted another session of the 
British legislature will not elapse 
without its entire repeal; for if 
the claimants are, as they pre- 
tended to be, public bodies, nothing 
can be more evident, than that 
their wants ought to be supplied 
out of the public purse, and not 
out of the scanty resources, of the 
sometimes needy, literary adven- 
turer. If they are not public, but 
private bodies, they are destitute 
even of the shadow of a claim. 
(To be continued. ) 


KEFLECTIONS ON 1 cor, i. 1—3. 


“ Paul, called to be an Apostle of 
Jesus Christ, through the will of 
God, and Sosthenes our brother ; 

sunto the church of God which is 
at Corinth, to them that are sanc- 
tified in Christ Jesus, called to 
be saints, with all that in every 
place call upon the name of Jesus 
Christ our Lord, both theirs and 
ours. Grace be unto you, and 
peace, from God our Father, and 
Jrom the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
1. Almighty God is the supreme 
ruler, and he calls to his “—< — 
for effecting his designs, whom 
Sie Either a Paul, a Peter, 
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or a Luke. Peter for the circum- 
cision, to labour among the Jews. 
Paul, with all his weight of learn- 
ing and of talent, to labour among 
the Gentiles, both the Greek and 
the barbarian, the learned and the 
rude. 

God is master of the house, Lord 
of the vineyard, and Sovereign of 
the universe, and has an indefea- 
sible right to choose his own in- 
struments, and to nominate his 
own servants at his pleasure. Who 
shall dare to find fault, or say unto 
him, “ what doest thou?” 

2. To be God's minisler or mes- 
senger, ts a matter of vast magni- 
tude and interest. Because it in- 
volves (1) the honour of God. 
That honour is, in a sense, en- 
trusted to his care, as when a King 
sends an embassy to a foreign court. 
The Ambassador is bound to see 
to it, that his master’s honour 
be not tarnished, or let down. 
(2) This character of minister 
involves punctuality of message. 
His instructions must be duly re- 
garded. He must not vary from 
them. His message must be de- 
livered. as he received it. There 
must be no mutilation. He must 
not halve his message. There 
must be no alteration, he must not 
change any article, any word, any 
syllable. “ Preach unto it the 
preaching that I bidthee.” There 
must, then, be no adulteration. 
No deleterious matter added: no 
foreign mixture. There must be 
no concealment; we must not 
voluntarily suppress, and keep out 
of sight any truths, that may be 
distasteful to the carnal mind. Not 
merely a favourite part, but the 
whole counsel of God must be the 
minister’s theme; whether men 
smile or frown, hear or forbear to 
hear. The proper work of a mini- 
ster, and the design of his message, 
is to benefit men and do good. It is 
to open the eyes of the blind, that 
they may seg their sin and dan- 
ger, their proper remedy in Jesus 
Christ, lt their true guide and 
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comforter in the Holy Spirit. 
Their high and holy work is to 
unstop the ears of the deaf, that 
men may hear the voice of mercy, 
the sweet sounds of grace, and the 
melody of Gospel kindness, It is 
to convince and persuade, to con- 
vert, to comfort, and to build up 
in the faith of the Gospel, the 
fountain head of immortality and 
life. The character of a minister 
involves in it fidelity in the work 
and service. ‘ Moreover, it is re- 
quired in stewards, that a man be 
found faithful.” An honest dis- 
charge of his duty may oft-times 
incur censure, and produce in- 
convenience and danger to him- 
self; but an honest zeal will stimu- 
late his daring efforts, to stem the 
tide of iniquity, and to advance the 
cause of righteousness. 

This character involves the hap- 
piness and misery of men for ever. 
«* Who, then, is sufficient for these 
things,” to say all that should be 
said, to do all that should be done? 
“ Brethren, pray for us.” “ And 
Sosthenes our brother.” Simple as 
this phrase is, it should not be 
overlooked ; it conveys, at least to 
my apprehension, a fine idea of 
the Apostie’s noble mind. Great 
as his talents confessedly were, he 
did not look on an inferior brother 
with contempt. Here was no 
supercilious disdain. Brethren 
should be acknowledged. Such 
acknowledgment has something in 
it friendly and soothing—encou- 
raging and engaging. 

3. A church of God is held forth as 
a monument of the highest grandeur, 
A true church, however small, 
is no contemptible thing. It is a 
palace belonging to the Prince of 
life, Jesus Christ, It is part of an 
eternal inheritance, a part of that 
portion assigned to our glorious 
Immanuel ; in which his holy soul 
shall rejoice, through all the revo- 
lutions of eternal ages. 

It is all this when its several 
members are holy—harmless —- and 
separate from rebellious and im- 
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penitent sinners: a\“ peculiar peo- 
ple zealous of good works.” A 
true church of Jesus Christ, may 
be considered in several different 


lights. It is an hospital for inva- 
lids, to which the sick in sin may 
repair and obtain a‘cure ; for in it 
the great, the infallible physician 
dwells. The church of Jesus 
Christ is an asylum for the blind. 
Into it many have been introduced 
who could no more see, as to 
spiritual objects, than a marble 
image. Jesus Christ has touched 
their eyes, and heavenly light has 
instantly dawned. He has repeat- 
ed the touch, and the visual organ 
of the mind has been strengthened, 
and they have seen more clearly. 
Let. the spiritually blind hear this, 
and get led to the church of God. 
It is a school for the dumb; he 
maketh the dumb to speak —it is a 
refuge for all that are morally 
poor, and miserable, and wretched. 

“ Which is at Corinth.” A holy 
church may yet subsist in a very 
unholy place, as righteous Lot in 
Sodom. It may long subsist there, 
as a standing witness for God, and 
to bear a distinguished testimony 
against sin and wickedness in all 
its hydra-forms of enmity, pride 
and unbelief. The church of God 
Is as a garden amidst the wild and 
desolate waste ; or as a stream of 
pureand refreshing water amidst the 
arid desert sands, where but few tra- 
vellers are found to make their way. 

“ That are sanctified in Christ 
Jesus.” Sanctification by Christ 
Jesus, and by his Spirit is one 
of the first of blessings. Its 
value is not easily estimated, its 
consequences are not soon calcu- 
lated. It is this which restores 
the lost creation-beauty of the 
soul. Did you never see the 
beauty of an elegant, but injured 
painting restored, by a certain 
chemical process? This is a faint 
emblem of the blessing and benefit 
of sanctification. “ Sanctified in 
Christ Jesus.” It brings the soul’ 
back to God. It is the pewer of 
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God to salvation. It is sanctifica- 
tion which makes, through the 
medium of divine truth, angelical 
impressions on every feature of the 
mind, on every faculty of the 
soul. It inspires the best, most 
holy, and sublime principles. If 
the infidel doubt the truth of this 
statement, let him no longer pore 
over the bloody pages of persecu- 
tion, but retire to his closet, and 
there peruse attentively, Rom. xii 
and Gal. v. These principles would 
sanctify the world, if once univer- 
sally adopted. Allowing to every 
philosopher and patriot, the several 
virtues to which they may lay 
claim, I venture to affirm, that a 
man unconnected with Christ, and 
unacquainted with him, must re- 
main a stranger to all true sancti- 
fication; to that sealing, inward, 
gracious work, and -operation of 
the spirit, so clearly stated, and so 
forcibly argued by that Herculean 
logician, the celebrated Dr. Jonn 
Owen in his work on the Spirit. 
I mean to allow, that a man may 
be outwardly moral; he may be 
wise, sober, just, good-tempered, 
and highly benevolent; but he 
cannot be holy—he cannot be St. 
Paul's “ spiritual man,” a “ man 
in Christ.” A man “ renewed in 
the spirit of his mind.” Sucha 
man is called by divine grace; is 
translated from the kingdom of 
Satan into that of God’s dear Son. 
A man thus wrought on is called 
to saintship, and to real fellowship 
with angels, and the spirits of just 
men made: perfect. Heb. xii. 23. 

“ With all that call upon the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ.” Jesus 
Christ is the proper object of prayer, 
as is evident from the prayer of 
Stephen, preferred to him when 
dying and full of the Holy Ghost. 
And from the application of the 
apostles to him for faith, which 
certainly is the giftof God. Jzsus 
Curist must in this way, be 
honoured and adored ; because he 
is our Lord, and the Lord of all. 
He is the supreme head, the King 
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of kings, God and man in one 
m, Immanuel; God over all, 

and God with us. The arguments 
and proofs contained in the pas- 
sages to which I have alluded, are 
strong and conclusive, as to the 
int of the Savieur’s Godhead, 
is supreme deity. Their united 
strength will break through, and 
tear away every cobweb-criticism, 
woven by the ingenuity of erudi- 
tion and false philosophy. “ The 
word was God”—*“ God over all,” 
are texts that have been power- 
fully assailed ; but they yet stand 
as mountains of brass, and as 
monuments to show to all succeed- 
ing ages, what were the first prin- 
ciples of the very first disciples, 
after the descent of the Holy 
Ghost upon them. No objections 
to the deity of Jesus Christ drawn 
from mere reason, should be suf- 
fered to weigh against the express 
declarations of divine revelation, 
the undisputed word of truth. It 
is his deity that gives dignity to 
his meritorious righteousness, and 
efficacy to the atonement made by 
his blood. Ver.3. An honest 
hearted minister of God will wish 
the best blessings upon his peo- 
ple, and pray for their descent in 
rich abundance. No minister, no 
man can wish any thing better 
than grace and peace. Consider 
well their excellence and influence, 
grace is richer than gold, sweeter 
than honey, nourishing as bread, 
refreshing as water, cheering as 
wine, and durable as the friend- 
ship of God. Peace is soothing 
to the heart, tranquillizing to the 
temper, and the best antidote to 
the tumultuous passions of men. 


» These are both from the Father 


and the Son, equally so, because 
by a union inexplicable and incon- 
ceivable, they are one, insepara- 
bly one. 

Reflection. How rich and sub- 
stantial is real religion, the genuine 
religion of the gospel! Its eleva- 
tion is like that of the highest 
heavens, its brightness outshines 
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the lustre of the sun, its fulness 
far exceeds the fathomless depths 
of the ocean, its lengths and its 
breadths are inconceivable, and it 
is permanent as the existence of 
God. Regard it as it is exhibited 


“in the Bible, not as you see it mu- 


tilated and deformed, in the cha- 
racter of professing men. The 
moon seen in its majesty, riding 
in the heavens, appears very grand, 
and very different to what its re- 
flection appears in the trembling 
stream below. To wish to any 
one, grace and peace, is to wish 
him al] that can make him holy, 
and all that can make him happy. 
Heb. xiii. 20, 21. 
L. L. 
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MR. HAILS’'S REPLY TO THE 
ECLECTIC REVIEWER. 


(To the Editors. ) 


* Tue very extraordinary commu- 
ni¢ation” of mine, which you “ in- 
serted in your number for Septem- 
ber,” having brought me under the 
lash of a Reviewer, I begleave once 
more to address the unknown gen- 
tleman, through the medium of 
your pages: 1 have frequently had 
the misfortune to provoke such 
people, by my incompetence, my 
errors, my want of knowledge, 
and of candour ; but when I find 
them bringing such charges against 
me, self-love, or something of that 
kind, always whispers, that, if I 
really laboured under such a total 
destitution of critical talents as 
those learned men would have 
their readers to believe, ~they 
would not fume so against me, 
bat suffer my vain lucubrations to 
die their own natural death, and 
sink into that oblivion, which, 
from their character, they merit. 
Mr. Reviewer seems to be of- 
fended at me for intimating, that 
I think it necessary for those of 
his profession to support their opi- 
nion “ by genuine criticism—by 
showing, either the proper sense of 


the words objected to, or, by satis- | 
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factory proof, that the meaning 
assigned to them is not proper.” 
Is he not sensible, that this is the 


proper method? Would not such 
a method, at once, put an end to 
controversy, with those who seek 
for truth, and are capable of dis- 
tinguishing between proof and as- 
Has he attended to this, 
in his sarcastic jeu d’esprit, p. 585, 
of your number for November? 
If a person should detect an in- 
harmonic note in one of Handel’s 
pieces, would it thence follow, that 
the whole piece was defective in 
harmony? And if Kennicott has 
mistaken a formative character for 
a preposition, does it follow, that 
he has also mistaken the scope of 
the whole passage ? 

The Reviewer says, “ If by does 
signify upon or above, it has no- 
thing to do with the word in ques- 
tion—1 Chron. xvii. 17. which is 


Myr.” I beg pardon of this 
gentleman, but I really do not ad- 
mire his candour. Your readers 
can easily turn to my letter, where 
they will find, that I very civilly 
put the learned Reviewer in mind, 


that myn. byn, and by fre- 
quently signify above ; and then, 
only attempted to shew how Dr. 
Kennicott, from the genius of the 
Hebrew language, had probably 
been led to mistake a formative 
character for a preposition. Yet, 
although he prefaces this quotation 
with, ‘* But by all means let Mr. 
H. be rightly understood,” who 
would not suppose, that I had been 
endeavouring to prove, that SYD 
signifies from above? and accord- 
ing to the Common Version so it 
does, in Psalm 1. 4, 1 thank him 
for his information respecting the 
particle 537, he does not think my 
case quite hopeless; “ it may assist 
me in understanding the genius of 
the Hebrew language ;” t 
men are frequently diffuse on little 
things! If his enlarging: on this 
subject should -not beriefit me, it 
may perhaps be useful to some per- 
Cona. Mag. No. 37. 
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son.of a more docile temper! “In 
1 Chron. xvii. 17.” I am_per- 
fectly aware “ the idiom,” if that 
pleases him, “as well as the parti- 
cular word is quite different” —and 
also that it signifies above: if he 
will not credit my assertion respect- 
ing 1/1, I refer him to Buxtorff, 
Stock, and the other lexicographers. 
As my blunders in Hebrew ad- 
mit of some excuse, one might have 
hoped to escape the charge of 
** unbecoming arrogance,” for ad- 
dressing “the Eclectic Reviewer,” 
and daring to intimate, that, “ un- 
less prejudice has misled him, he 
cannot think the Common Version 
gives the true sense of the original 
(2 Sam. vii. 14.)” Heknows best 
why he has dragged into the quar- 
rel “ all the translators, commen- 
tators,.and scholars, who have re- 
ceived the sense of the passage, as 
it is exhibited in our Common Ver- 
sion.” To his question, ‘‘ What 
prejudice could mislead them in 
the case?” I reply, that I have 
not brought any such char, 
against them—some of them might 
be indolent, some of them might 
be like me, not “ competent to the 
office” they had “assumed.”: The 
Bible is a large book, and they 
might not be peculiarly led to exa- 
mine this passage, &c. but I have 
brought no charge against them ; 
and have, therefore, nothing far- 
ther to answer to his question. 
In answer to the inquiry, 
« where did Mr. H. find the “ if,” 
which he has blazoned in capi- 
tals?” TI say, in the Common Ver- 
sion, and, if I mistake not, in Mr. 
Reviewer's also: he knew very 
well, that (such is the obtuseness 
of my understanding,) I could 
not perceive what he intended to 
defend, except the Common Ver- 
sion ; and he can find me guilty of 
no less a crime than ‘‘ the violation 
of honourable principle!” Yet,’ 
according to his own account, I 
have violated no honourable prin- 
ciple by my “IF,” for he says, 
“ the proper meaning of the word, 
D 
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—is ‘ in his committing iniquity,’ 
to which he adds, “‘ the ee o 
the Common Version.” But the 
Common Version has “ if,” and I 
think he might have rated my 
erime lower than “ violation of 
honourable principle.” Pardon me, 
gentlemen, when I say, that none 
but those who are strangers to me, 
would charge me with “ the vio- 
lation of honourable principle.” 
Let him take the method which I 
recommended to him,and I willshew 
him, that I have the magnanimity 
‘to acknowledge an error, as well 
as courage to defend what I con- 
geive to be right. I have entered 
the arena, with some whose powers 
were far superior to any which my 
present antagonist has displayed ; 
and I never was reduced to make 
shifts, or shelter myself behind 
some irregularity of form in their 
argument, to evade giving an an- 
swer to what was important in it. 
I might here return his compli- 
ment, when I ask, if any person 
can know what I say for myself, 
by his garbled quotation in p. 587 
of your November Magazine? My 
meaning was plain to any common 
understanding —it was, that, how- 
ever, much right the Reviewer had 
‘to say, Vii was the infinitive 
Hiphil,-Kennicott had the same 
right to. say, it was the infinitive 
Niphal, and I to,call it the infini- 
tive Hophal, seeing there is no 
difference, es whete made by the 
points. The Reviewer's way was 
clear, Had I betrayed ignorance 
of my subject, and had he been 
of critical skill in He- 
w, he had nothing to do but 
point out my error, Has he done 
it? Yes, by a quotation (I had 
mg a pat from my old friend 
Donte “ The very word is 
fixed and limited in a pointed 
Bible, by the vowels to this very 
conjugation and mood.” What has 
this todo with the. identity of form 
in the three conjugations above 
mentioned? In criticism, I al- 


ways. considered. the. points. to be 
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laid ‘aside—many who feel the 
utmost respect for the sacred wri- 
ters, have not the smallest regard 
for the masorets. 

In the next h, we have 
a change from philology to ethics, 
«« What is it to be made iniquitous, 
but to be made.to do iniquity —to 
do wrong morally?” This from a 
philologer! I suppose he may re- 
collect the root [yz/"), and its pri- 
mary and usual signification; I 
hope he will not be angry, if I put 
him in mind, that it has also a 
special signification, condemnare, 
because, when any one is con- 
demned, whether justly or unjustly, 
it matters not, he is pronounced 
unjust, and wicked—possibly he 
may be able to recollect, that the 
word is sometimes found in the 
mouth of the Psalmist, in the 
mouth of a saint, who expresses 
his apprehension, lest he should be 
condemned by his enemies, i. e. 
figuratively MADE wickED. For 
shame! this means ‘“ to do wrong 
morally.” Would it be wrong in 
me, gentlemen, to resort, in this 
instance, to the lex talionis? I 
think it is but just to do it, and 
changing a name to give him back 
his own. This is “ a question, 
which the Reviewer would not 
have put, had he known as much 
of Hebrew as he assumes to know.” 
To have written on the subject 
without knowing something of 
Hebrew would have been ridicu- 
lous, and if I have assumed an 
office, for which I am unqualified, 
the Doctors must have a very poor 
claim to their titles, if they cannot 
strip the lion’s skin from the ass. 

I have nothing to do with the 
expressions, which Mr. Reviewer 
chooses to apply “ to a perfectly 
holy and divine Redeemer.” His 
business and mine, is with the 
expressions applied to ‘him by the 
sacred writers, I have shown, that 
an Apostle has quoted this very 
passage, and applied it to the Son 
of God; and Mr. Reviewer has 
dogmatically asserted, that. the 
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passage is “ totally at variance with 
any application to the Messiah ;” 
and then he tells me, “ That it 
behoves me to consider the conse- 
quences in which I have involved 
myself by insisting on the exclu- 


sive application of a sage to 
Jesus Christ, which is intelligible 
and proper, only as it refers to a 
person, who might actually com- 
mit sin, and who is threatened 
with punishment in the event of 
his own trespass.” 

But where have I contended for 
“the exclusive application of the 
passage,” to our ever blessed Re- 
deemer? For any thing I have 
said, he does not know but I may 
dare to think, with certain great 
men, that some prophecies have a 
double fulfilment ; but, as that is 
a subject on which I was, and still 
am willing to be silent, I will put 
it upon another ground, and ask 
your intelligent readers, whether 
the Reviewer or I have the better 
side of the question ; he dogma- 
tizing in the teeth of an Apostle, 
while I reason on Apostolic au- 
thority? Mr. Reviewer “ can find 
no demonstrative /*} in the passage 
DIRT NIN MN, and can- 
not, therefore, dismiss it.” Can he 
then offer any criterion, which 
might enable a blundering He- 
braist to know when it is demon- 
strative? No: his office is,not to 
shew cause, but to dogmatize. He 
would have found a demonstrative 
rt, without difficulty, if it had mili- 
tated against the opinion of his 
antagonist. 

The passage 2 Sam. xvi. 17. ap- 
pears to be a narrative of the ve 


- words of Absalom to Hushai, 


spoken, as I suppose, sarcastically : 
* This is thy kindness to thy 
friend.” Mr. Reviewer may cer- 
tainly put.a point of exclamation 
at the conclusion, if he pleases ; an 
interrogation, as it respects form, 
it is not, and every method of dis- 
covering whether it was uttered as 
an expression of surprise, or mo- 
rosely, or playfully, is wanting ; 


- 
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and the only solution of which it 
is susceptible must be sought in 
the tone of the speaker’s voice, in 
his countenance, or in his gesture, 
which we have no means of know- 
ing. The Reviewer is offended, 
because I have dared to make use 
of words in speaking to him, which 
he himself had used, in speaking 
of Dr. K. He “ hazarded nothin 
in stating,” and I thought (but it 
was a vain thought,) that “I 
hazarded nothing in challenging.” 
Yet alas for me! In what a magis- 
terial posture has it placed my 
antagonist !—‘“ Does Mr. H. re- 
quire to be told, that the singu- 
larity of an expression affords no 
argument against its use in any 
given or assumed sense, provided 
it be in accordance with the 

mar of the language to which it 
belongs.” He then presents me 
with YY WS for 917 773) and 
NWP {3 for yn. The stars in 
their courses fought against Sisera! 
Does his monition respecting the 
given or assumed sense, in which 
a word may be used, serve him 
to any greater extent than it does 
his adversary? Or, does he really 
think, that the expressions whic 
he has adduced are parallel cases, 
with the subject in dispute? Can 
any one who is acquainted with 
the figurative style of the oriental 
people, be one moment at a loss to 
know, that “ ishzeroang” is an apt 
figure of a strong man?? Yet, let 
him not abuse me, when I 
tell him, that “ ishzeroang” and 
* gibourchail” are not synony- 
mous, and that “ mighty man” in 
Job xxii. 8. is not exactly the sense 
of the original ; unless I am much 
deceived, while strength is clearly 
included in the expression, rapa- 
city by means of that strength is 
the prominent feature to an orien 
tal. It is well he did not quote 
the following verse, and inquire, 
if I thought that Job really and 
literally is charged with breaking 
the arms of the fatherless. Though 
@ wees is a figure aptly fitted 
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to detcribe an arrow, get, it 
is not synonymous with “ khetz.” 
It signifies, not an arrow simply, 
or in the hand or quiver, but an 
arrow projected from the bow; it is 
not till it has taken its flight, that 
it is the son of the bow. The ex- 
pressions adduced by my learned 
adversary are highly figurative ; 
yet they allude, in the clearest and 
most beautiful manner, to the sub- 
jects which they are intended to 
represent, and in a way which 


none can mistake ; but. nothing of 


the kind can be offered in defence 
of the common version of E[N1 
moyon, and though Mr. Reviewer 
“is quite sensible that noyon 
does not signify above in this man- 
ner,” i. e. in the manner for which 
I contend, I still consider him to 
be mistaken ; and having already 
referred him to the lexicographers, 
I only add, that it is impossible to 
use the term “ above” unaccom- 
panied “ with the related words,” 
or ideas, “ which it unites.” If 
we speak of heaven, and say it is 
above, we mean in relation to the 
earth; so in Exod. xx. 4, “ any 
likeness of that which is in the 
heavens SynD above ;” so also in 
Deut. iv. 39. “ The Lord he is 
God in the heavens 9} above.” 
Also Deut. v. 8. Again, in Joshua 
iii, 18, and 16. “ The waters from 


above’ m5yp5n, that is, 7D 
. & 


7, once more, Psalm 
« He shall call to the heavens 53/1} 
above’—common version, “ trom 
above.” I might quote numerous 
passages in which "j'J}/ signifies 
above, and “ where it is” not “ ac- 
companied with the related words 
which it unites; these, however, 
shall suffice, and I leave it to every 
candid Hebraist to say, whether 
they do not furnish authority for 
Kennicott’s translation. ,J acknow- 
ledge, without hesitation, that 


m5yD is not used in the Hebrew 
Scriptures for heaven ; i.e. -it is 
not its usual signification ; but 
whatdoesthat prove? Even the Re- 
viewer himself has civility encugh 
to question whether I “ require to 
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‘be told, that the singularity of an 
expression affords no argument 


against its use, &c.” In this re- 
spect we are on equal terms; but 
when the application of the pas- 
sage to the Messiah, by the apostle, 
is put into my scale, that of my 
antagonist kicks the beam. He 
concludes by saying, “‘ Though I 
read a great deal in my Hebrew 
Bible about a Messiah to come into 
the world, Christ was not ascended 
into the heavens in the days of 
David. What man was then above, 
that is, in heaven?” 

To the former part of this intri- 
cate inquiry, I reply, in the words 
of the apostle, “* Now that he as- 
cended, what is it but that he also 
descended first into the lower parts 
of the earth? He that descended 
is the same also that ascended, &c. 
Ephes. iv. 9,10. To the question, 
“ What man was then above?” I 
reply, in the words of Moses, 
* And Jacob was ieft alone, and 
there wrestled (WN) a man with 
him until the breaking of the day.” 
Gen. xxxii. 24. To this it would 
be easy to add others of the same 
import; such as, the man who 
stood over against Joshua, with his 
sword drawn in bis hand. Josh. v. 
13. The angel that appeared to 
the wife of Manoah, to whom Me- 
noah said, when he made his se- 
cond visit, “ art thou the man that 
spakest unto the woman? and he 
said, 1 am.” Judges xiii.11. Nor 
ought I to omit his reply to Ma- 
nosh’s inquiry respecting his name ; 
“ Why askest thou thus after my 
neme, seeing it is (9'75) secret ?” 
one of the names of the Messiah, 
Isa. ix.6. Let me also add the 
last and most decisive answer, in 
the words of the Messiah himself: 
* I came down from heaven.” 
John vi. 88. I do not offer to as- 
sert the pre-existence of the hu- 
man nature of the Messiah, nor 
have I any thing to say on the op- 
posite opinion; I leave the subject 
to every man, to decide as he sees 
evidence ; but I do assert, that in 
many parts of the Old Testament, 
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‘and the New, the Messiah is spo- 
ken of in such a manner as does 
not come up to the precision re- 
quired by the Reviewer ; and fur- 
ther, that he might as well have 
asked, how the Messiah can be the 
Lamb slain from the foundation of 
the world, as how he ¢an be called 
the Adam above, before his incar- 
nation. I have not called in ques- 
tion the propriety of the version, 
“ Thy seed after thee, which shall 
proceed out of thy bowels,” or de- 
nied that it may limit and deter- 
mine a whole passage ; but I deny 
it in this instance, because the 
apostle has quoted, and applied 

this passage to the Messiah. 
My learned adversary endea- 
vours to, escape from the force of 
779727, in a manner which be- 
trays the difficulty he feels.—I ask 
this gentleman, how he can make 
the term “ distant,” or “ far off,” 
applicable to Solomon, the imme- 
diate successor of David ; or what, 
pm has.to do with =>')\j/? Be- 
cause the latter is a word of inde- 
terminate signification, does this 
make the former indeterminate 
also? Had he even asserted, with 
Father Simon, “ That we ought to 
regard it as unquestionable that 
the greater part of the Hebrew 
words are equivocal, and their sig- 
nification uncertain,” yet surely 
he would not attempt to impose 
even on me, (blunderer as I am,) 
“DIT, far off,” for “3p, near.” 
that he says respecting “ for 
ever” is beside the mark ; but he 
lias not been accustomed to reason, 

his province is to find fault. 
“ It is time to have done with” 


. Mr. Reviewer, “‘ but there is one 


more point,” perhaps two, “ on 
which he stands in need of better 
information.” The first is, that it 
is no disgrace to a man to have 
read little, if his opportunities have 
been few, andespecially, if he has 
ptofited by his reading; but it 
certainly is a disgrace to a man of 
profound reading, not to have 
gained so much advantage, as will 
prevent him from indulging pride, 
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anger, and ill-mamers. He is, 
however, quite right, as it respects 
my reading; though, I am _per- 
suaded, that he feels himself quite 
mistaken, as it respects my criti- 
cism. I only add, that whatever I 
possess, I owe, under the blessing 
of God, to my own industry. Per- 
haps while his tutor was whipping 
Latin into him, I wes working at 
a hard business, (I was a ship- 
wright for sixteen of the best years 
of my life.) Had his advantages 
been no greater than mine, it is 
more than probable le would ne- 
ver have provoked a testy reviewer 
sarcastically to exclaim, as from 
the adytum of the Delphic Tem- 
pie, “ Most learned Theban !” Let 
him, however, enjoy his supe- 
riority. I make no pretensions to 
profound knowledge of Hebrew ; 
but J know how to use what I do 
possess, in exposing the ignorance, 
carelessness, and dogmatism of 
pretended doctors. 

In concluding, I certainly ought 
to laugh at my antagonist, when 
he says, “ It can scarcely be ne- 
cessary for me to add, that in the 
remarks which I have offered, 
there is, in my judgment, nothing 
at variance with the authority of 
an apostle whom I believe to have 
been the inspired teacher of Chris- 
tian truth,” &c. This really is a 
piece of the most complete enigma- 
tical jargonthat Ieverread; sothen, 
whatever discrepancies appear to 
common understandings, we are 
to suppose that they all vanish on 
the dictum of a reviewer! I think 
it very necessary for him to shew 
how the citation, Heb.i. 5, is in 
pertect harmony with his inter- 
pretation of 2 Sam. vii. 12—16, 
which he says is “ totally at vari- 
ance with any application to the 
Messiah,” and until he can recon- 
cile them, all his criticism is not 
worth a rush, to the man who in- 
terprets scripture by the aid of 
scripture and reason. How the 
apostle can, with any propriety, 
quote an expression predicated of 
Solemon only, to prove the divine 
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nature, the Godhead of the Mes- 
siah, is a circumstance which, cer- 
tainly, can be clear to no intellect 
below that of the Reviewer, My 
respect for the memory of Dr. 
Kennicott, and for the unassuming 
manners of Dr. Smith, as well as 
justice to myself, must plead my 
excuse, if I have drawn my letter 
to a length which may be inconve- 
nieht to you. 

Yours, &c. W.A. Hails. 


~~ 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE PRO- 
GRESS, AND PRESENT STATE OF 
INDEPENDENCY IN SCOTLAND. 


No. VIII. 


Tue conclusion of our series of 
papers, on the State of Indepen- 
dency in Scotland, has been de- 
layed much longer than we wish- 
ed, from the occurrence of circum- 
stances which we could not con- 
trol. On looking back to the 
Supplement to our second volume, 
the reader will see that, about the 
year 1807, the body of Indepen- 
dents to which we are most closely 
allied in principle and practice, 
after having struggled through 
much opposition at its commence- 
ment, was left in a very debili- 
tated state—by the withdrawment 
of the Messrs. Haldanes, and of 
the pecuniary aid. which had long 
been furnished by the elder of 
these gentlemen. It was supposed 
by many, that the body would, in 
consequence, soon fall to pieces— 
that, having sprung up in a night, 
it would perish ina night. To the 
principles of Independency, were 
ascribed the various changes an 
disputes which had taken place 
among those who professed it ; 
whereas, they were the effect, in 
most cases, of circumstances, or 
sentiments of a different nature, 
which had been grafted upon it. 
The character of fickleness was 
stamped upon the profession, and 
the extent of its changes, it was 
predicted, had not yet been seen, 
Thus weakened in its resources, 
and injured in its reputation, it 
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cannot be matter of surprise, that 
a considerable period would elapse 
before it could regain the ground 
that had been lost, or be capable 
of much efficient exertion. In- 
deed, to the present hour, it has to 
encounter reproach and misrepre- 
sentation, founded on circumstances 
which it had no power to prevent 
or control ; and these calumnious 
charges continue to be propagated in 
defiance of all explanations, and of 
the strongest evidence of their in- 
justice. The anticipations and prog- 
nostications of adversaries, have, 
however, long since been disap- 
pointed ; and their recent conduct, 
of which the readers of this Maga- 
zine have had some specimens, has 
betrayed their conviction, that In- 
dependency in Scotland “ has in- 
creased, is increasing, and ought to 
be diminished.” The facts which 
we shall now proceed to state, will 
show what have been the means 
which have preserved and conso- 


‘lidated this body, and on which 


the hopes of its future permanency 
and increase are founded. 

The loss of the Academy, sup- 
ported by Mr. Robert Haldane, 
cut off, in that quarter, all supplies 
for the work of the Gospel in the 
churches, and in destitute parts of 
the country. It became desirable 
and necessary to repair this loss, 
and also to correct certain defects 
in the plan of the former institu- 
tion. For this purpose, a general 
meeting of the pastors and brethren 
belonging to the different churches 
in Scotland, who still considered 
themselves in fellowship with each 


d other, was held at Glasgow on the 


13th of March, 1811. At this 
meeting, it was resolved, with the 
greatest cordiality, to establish an ' 
institution for the education of 
brethren of approved piety and 
talents for the ministry of the Gos- 
1; which should be supported 
at contributions of the churches 
—placed under the direction of a 
committee of their number—and 
conducted by Messrs. Ewing and 
Wardlaw, as tutors. At this se- 
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minary, the students receive a very 
thorough education; they attend 
the University four years, and re- 
ceive from the tutors, during the 
same period, instruction in the va- 
rious branches of theology, and in 
the Hebrew and Greek languages. 
Some of the students are wholly, 
and others only partially, support- 
ed by its funds. The tutors, with 
a disinterestedness highly honour- 
able to themselves, have all along 
discharged the duties of their of- 
fice without fee or reward, by which 
the funds are rendered much more 
efficient than they would other- 
‘wise be. The average number of 
students in attendance has been 
eight—a number considerably too 
small to supply the demand for 
preachers ; but fully equal to the 
funds which could be procured for 
their support. At the commence- 
ment of the session of 1819, nine 
individuals had left the Academy 
—six of whom were employed in 
different parts of Scotland, two in 
England, and one in Russia. Dur- 
ing the first eight years of its exist- 
ence, the sum of about £2200. has 
been raised for its support, almost 
entirely by the contributions of the 
members of the churches. 

A supply of ministers, without 
supporting the existing churches, 
and enabling them to make some- 
thing like adequate provision for 
the wants of their pastors, would 
have been only raising a super- 
structure on a tottering foundation. 
Scotland altogether is but a poor 
country, and the chief part of the 
religion of Scotland is to be found 
in the poorer class of its population. 
This must necessarily have a con- 
siderable effect on the state of Dis- 
‘senting congregations. Acting, as 
all conscientious Independents will 
ever act, on the principle of selec- 
tion, the numbers of their churches 
will always be smaller than in 
those communities in which per- 
wee received on easier terms. 

urches in the country parts 
of Scotland, in those circumstances 
Must soon have sunk, without aid 
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from their more opulent brethren 
in the large towns. This aid-had 
never been altogether withheld ; 
but it was found necessary to ob- 
tain, if possible, its more steady 
and efficient operation. For this 
purpose, the Congregational Union 
was formed in the latter end of the 
year 1812. This Institution exer- 
cises no superintentlence over the 
churches—interferes with none of 
their arrangements. It acts merely 
as the almoners of the rich in sup- 
plying the wants of the poor, and 
endeavours to provide spiritual 
instruction for the destitute parts 
of the country. This combination 
has been productive of the happiest 
effects. ‘‘ At once it diffused its 
reviving and cheering influence 
through the body, reaching to its 
most distant and feeble extremities, 
The faithful and laborious pastors, 
whose fair hopes had been blighted, 
their strength exhausted, and their 
spirits sinking, heard in this Insti- 
tution the sympathizing and ani- 
mating voice of their brethren, as 
the ship’s company listened to 
Paul, ‘ after being driven up and 
down in Adria, when neither sun 
nor stars fof many days appeared’ 
— its language to them was, “ Be 
of good cheer.” It has preserved 
many a candlestick from being re- 
moved out of its place; and has 
contributed powerfully to the dif- 
fusion of the Gospel in many a 
dark and deserted corner. Since 
its commencement nearly £3000 
have been distributed ;— a sum far 
beyond what its projectors ex- 
pected to be realized within so 
short a period—and which is no 
less honourable to the liberality of 
the givers—than it has been useful 
to the receivers. 

The number of the churches 
thus united is about seventy—on 
a scale of from twenty to five 
hundred members in each; and 
comprising, probably, from four to 
five thousand persons altogether. 
The number of hearers, it will be 
understood, is much greater than 
this—besides those who hear the 
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Gospel in remote places from the 
occasional itinerancies of the mini- 
sters. Instead of being diminished, 
the number of the persons con- 
nected with these churches, is, we 
have reason to think, greater than 
during any former period of their 
existence; while their stability 
and efliciency are in a very different 
state. Hitherto the Lord has 
helped them, and continuing to 
act on the same principles, we 
cannot doubt, that his help and 
countenance will still be afforded. 
Seed has been sown which will 
spring up and bear an abundant 
harvest. Principles have been dis- 
seminated, the operation of which 
has already extended considerably 
beyond the body to which they 
properly belong ; and the ultimate 
result of which the present gene- 
ration will not perhaps enjey. 
Amidst many things to try, and to 
call for the exercise of . patience, 
and faith, and prayer, there is 
much to excite gratitude, and to 
encourage hope. The progress of 
Seripture truth is generally slow, 
but always sure. It may be 
checked by the imprudence or 
mistakes of its friends—and re- 
tarded by the craft or violence of 
its enemies, but it must finally pre- 
vail. It was once intended to 
notice the various measures, which 
have been resorted to by the par- 
tizans of the Establishment, for 
the purpose of crushing the efforts, 
or blasting the reputation of the 
Independents :—they are omitted, 
but not forgotten. Some of these 
have taught them the inestimable 
value of their civil privileges, and 
to account it a happiness, that the 
clergy do not enjoy the power of 
the sword. It is a curious fact, 
which we shall not at present ex- 
plain, that though there are other 
bodies of Dissenters in Scotland 
vastly more numerous than the 
Independents, it is toward them, 
that the church bears the deadliest 
antipathy. Notwithstanding this, 
including the various parties of 
Baptists with those of which some 
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account has been given in these 
papers, there are now twenty In- 
dependents for one that there was 
in Scotland, little more than twenty 
years ago. With this increase, 
every lover of primitive truth and 
order ought to be satisfied ;° and 
we have no doubt, that it will con- 
tinue to augment in despite of all 
the means, which may be employed 
to prevent it. 
MORSELS OF CRITICISM. 
(To be continued monthly. ) 
No. I. 


In Exodus xii. 40. According to 
the present Hebrew and our ver- 
sion, it is said, “ Now the sojourn- 
ing of the children of Israel, who 
dwelt in Egypt, was four hundred 
and thirty years.” This statement 
is utterly irreconcileable with the 
chronology of the sacred history. 
The residence of -the people of 
Israel in Egypt, from the going 
down of Jacob, to the Exodus, was 
not above the half of this period. 
According to the annals of Usher, 
Jacob went to Egypt in the year 
before Christ 1706—and the peo- 
ple of Israel left it in the year 
1491—leaving exactly 215 years: 
for their residence in Egypt. It 
appears, that a considerable num< 
ber of words have been omitted in 
the Hebrew text here ; and it pro- 
videntially happens, that they are 
preserved in the Samaritan, and 
partly also in the Septuagfhnt. 
According to these respectable au- 
thorities, the whole sentence ought 
to stand thus—by which every - 
difficulty is removed ; ‘ Now, the 
sojourning of the children of Israel 
and their fathers, which they so- 
journed in the lend of Canaan, and 
tn the land of Egypt, was four hun- 
dred and thirty years.” From 
Abram’s leaving his country, and 
his father’s house, according to the 
command of God, to the ascent of* 
his national family from Egypt, 
was precisely 430 years—which 
exactly corresponds with the state« 
ment of Paul, Galatians iii. 17. 
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Review of Brook's History of Religious Liberty. 


REVIEW OF BOOKS, &c. 
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The History of Religious Liberty, 
Jrom the first propagation of 
Christianity in Britain, to the 
Death of George ITT., including 
its successive State, beneficial 
Influence, and powerful Inter- 
ruptions. By Benjamin Brook. 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1090. London, 
Westley, Holdsworth, Hamil- 
ton, 1820.—Price 24s: 


Ir some subjects occupy a larger 
portion of our pages than others, 
or than to a certain class of readers 
may appear desirable, we hope al- 
ways to be able to evince that this 
arises either from their intrinsic 
importance, or from their greater 
liability to be misunderstood or 
What Luke calls “ the 

things most surely believed among 
us,"—the grand doctrines which 
constitute the life and glory of the 
Evangelical system, shall never be 
merged by us in contention about 
names, or forms, or parties. While 
they are infinitely dear to our- 
selves, we shall endeavour to in- 
crease the love and veneration of 
them among our friends ; and shall, 
most gladly, assist all who hold 
the “ common salvation,” in de- 
fending them against open enemies 
or disguised foes. Next in im- 
portance to these first truths, we 
rank those principles which in- 
volve the personal rights and re- 
sponsibility of men in every thing 
relating to religion, and the wide 
. distinction that ought ever to be 
maintained between every system 
of humian or state policy, and the 
legislation of the conscience. The 
value, the influence, the enjoyment 
of the most important truths, are 
destroyed, if they are forced on 
our reception by the will of a fel- 
low-creature. The same _ result 
follow s, if we dare not avow or 
propagate, what we are at liberty 
to believe. To ail restraints upon 
conscience, therefore, whe- 
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ther of a private or public nature 
—to all bounties and bribery in 
support of truth, and to all draw- 
backs or coercion on error—to all 
legislative enactments for the regu- ’ 
lation, or defence of the church, 
we declare ourselves the unalter- 
ableand irreconcileable opponents ; 
and we shall never cease, while we 
have the power of using our 
tongues or our pens, to oppose 
them. We hold these principles 
so strongly, that, till they are fully 
and universally established, (and 
we have no doubt they will ulti- 
mately be so), we despair of the 
advancement of the glory of God, 
the establishment of peace, and 
the diffusion of good will, among 
men. 

The avowal and defence of these 
sentiments are ours by birthright, 
as well as by choice and profes- 
sion; and, by ceasing to advocate 
them, we should forfeit honours to 
which we attach much higher im- 
portance, than to all the privileges 
and glory of the best endowed, 
and must splendid establishment 
on earth. To the Congregatienal 
Dissenters these principles owe 
their origin—by them they have 
elways been held—among them 
their most powerful advocates have 
ever been found; and in their ex- 
istence and progressive increase, 
we have a sure and satisfactory 
pledge of the final triumph of 
genuine, unrestrained, and uni- 
versal religious liberty. 

In this cause we are often left 
to fight the battle, not with the 
enemies of truth and godliness, 
and the avowed antagonists of li- 
berty only; we have often to con- 
tend against those, with whom, on 
other things, we are united, and 
from whom. it is always painful 
to differ. The degree in which 
the subject is still misunderstood 
is almost incredible.. The private 
mischief and distress which the 

£ 
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spirit of persecufion continues to 


inflict, are immense ; and, were it - 


not for the vigilance and resolution 
of the enlightened friends of the 
rights of conscience, those rights 
would soon be trampled on and 
abrogated. It is, therefore, with 
unfeigned satisfaction that we re- 
ceive from the pen of Mr. Brook, 
the history of religious Liberty, 
after we had just finished the his- 
tory of intolerance by Mr. Clarke. 
To the author of this work, the 
country, and the Dissenters in 
icular, are under obligations, 
which, till now, we have had no 
opportunity of acknowledging.— 
The lives of the Puritans does 
equal credit to his diligence as a 
historian, and his feelings as a 
Christian. It contains a valuable 
mass of information respecting men 
“ of whom the world was not 
worthy ;” illustrious confessors of 
the truth, and part of the noble 
army of martyrs, for the faith of 
Jesus. To rescue their names 
from the oblivion of this world, 
(in another, they are in no danger 
of being forgotten), was due to 
them on patriotic as well as on 
Christian principles; and Mr. Brook 
has done almost every thing which 
could be done to perpetuate the 
fame of their illustrious deeds. 
The present work arises natu- 
rally enough out of the former, 
and will be an excellent companion 
to it. An authority, which few 
will be disposed to challenge on this 
subject, has pronounced, “ that the 
ep spark of liberty was kind- 
ed, and preserved by the Puritans 
alone, and to them the English 
owe the whole freedom of their 
constitution.”* The writer of the 
lives of the Puritans could not fail 
to be a lover of liberty. We know 
nothing so likely to make converts 
to this doctrine, as the examination 
of the conduct, and principles, and 
sufferings of these men. That Mr, 
Brook is one of the warmest and 
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most enlightened friends of liberty, 
the present, as well as the former 
work, fully evinces. We are glad 
to observe also, that his style is 
very considerably improved. It 
is both neater, more classical, and 
more energetic than his lives ; and 
has, from the nature of his subject, 
fewer of those repetitions which 
were, in some measure, unavoid- 
able in the numerous biographies 
of men of the same age, the same 
sentiments, and the subjects of the 
same treatment. 

To a person well acquainted 
with ecclesiastical history, particu- 
larly that of modern times, this 
history of religious liberty will not, 
perhaps, afford much novel infor- 
mation. But we dre acquainted 
with no book, in which such a 
collection of important facts is to 
be found—so well selected and 
supported, and so justly and often 
powerfully reasoned on. From 
the first erection of the Christian 
church, to the present year, our 
author traces with great attention 
and care the progress of the im- 
portant principle which he advo- 
cates, through all its changes and 
fortunes, pointing out the persons 
who promoted or hindered its 
course, illustrating the circum- 
stances which advanced or retard- 
ed its career, and exhibiting its 
mighty influence on national and 
individual happiness, and on the 
cause of pure and undefiled reli- 
gion. He has stated well the 
great facts of our civil and eccle- 
siastical history which bear upon 
his subject, and has rescued from 
the destructive hand of time many 
fugitive but interesting incidents, 
which all must wish to be pre- 
served. 

We cannot be expected to travel 
through the details of more than a 
thousand closely printed pages ; 
but, having expressed the high 
opinion which we entertain of the 
work on the whole, we shall offer, 
with freedom, our remarks on some 
select topics, candidly pointing out 
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any defects which strike us in the 
structure or the particular state- 
ments of the work. The volumes 
commence with a section on “ the 
liberal constitution of the Aposto- 
lic Churches.” Every author has 
his own plan, and his reasons for 
preferring that plan to any other. 
But we must say that something, 
in our opinion, ought to have pre- 
ceded this section, and to have 
formed a general introduction to 
the work. Did men enjoy no 
right to religious liberty inde- 
pendently of Christianity, or did 
Christianity first confer that ines- 
timable privilege? Some might 
be disposed to maintain this view 
of the subject. But we know 
that’ it is not his opinion, any 
more than it is ours. Religious 
liberty is a natural right, which 
the Christian institute embraces, 
but which it did not confer or 
alter. The rationale of the doc- 
trine ought to have been stated at 
the commencement of such a work, 
and should not have been left to 
be gleaned from its entire con- 
tents. Hooker begins his cele- 
brated work with a chapter con- 
cerning laws in general, and on the 
reasonings of that chapter the 
greater part of his structure of 
ecclesiastical polity is reared. Mr. 
B. would have done well to follow 
this example. In the course of 
his work he has alleged almost 
every thing that is necessary to be 
said on the doctrine ; but the effect 
would have been much greater, 
had the whole of his occasional 


reasonings on it been combined 


together and placed in the. fore- 
ground. It would have been de- 
sirable also to have given us his 
views of the liberal, or rather, as 
it has often been urged, illiberal, 
constitution of the Mosaic Church. 
On the peculiar provisions of that 
economy Mr. B. is aware the most 
specious reasonings have been 
founded in support of national 
establishments, state-interference, 
and penal laws. If this ground 
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be subverted, the New Testament 
contains not the shadow of argu- 
ment or authority in support of 
the exercise of political power in 
religion. It is a curious fact, that 
the combined wisdom of the di- 
vines of the Westminster Assem- 
bly, could discover only one pas- 
sage in the writings of the Evan- 
gelists and Apostles, to prove the 
power or right of the civil magis- 
trate “to call synods, to be pre- 
sent at them, and te provide that 
whatsoever is transacted in them 
be according to the mind of God.” 
As our readers are, perhaps, not 
so familiar with the Confession of 
Faith, and its proofs, as their fore- 
fathers were, we subjoin this pas- 
sage for their instruction. ‘ Matt. 
ii. 4. And when he had gathered 
all the chief priests and scribes of 
the people together, he demanded 
of them where Christ should be 
born. And they said unto him, In 
Bethlehem of Judea: for thus it is 
written by the Prophet.”* The 
conduct of a bloody tyrant, calling 
together the rulers of the Jews for 
murderous purposes, alleged as. 
sufficient proof from the New Tes- 
tament, that God has bestowed the 
right of interfering with his church 
on the governments of the earth! ! 
We are indebted for many things 
to the Westminster Assembly, and 
among others, we hold ourselves 
obliged for thus surrendering the 
cause of human power in the 
things of God. It is satisfactory 
evidence, that the laws of Christ 
contain nothing to this purpose. 
They clearly were not unwilling, 
if it had been in their power, to 
produce a better proof ; and could 
scarcely expect that those who 
read the Bible with attention, 
would ever accept of Herod as a 
proof and specimen of the doctrine 
to be sustained, or of the lawful- 
ness of magistrates taking order 
in the church of Gad. From the 
Old Testament, however, their 
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proof appears to be very abundant. 
The laws respecting blasphemy 
and idolatry, sanctioned by the 
penalties of imprisonmeut, confis- 
cation, banishment, and death, are 
quoted at length, as still appli- 
cable and in full force under the 
new dispensation. Now, we wish 
much that Mr. B. had either at the 
beginning, or in some part of his 
work, exposed the fallacy of rea- 
soning from the dispensation of 
Moses in support of coercion ; and 
that he had explained the princi- 
ples on which the divine conduct 
respecting the penal laws of the 
Old Covenant may be fully vindi- 
cated. - But he has scarcely ad- 
verted to the subject. We are 
sure the cause of religious liberty, 
and the cause of dissent, will never 
be placed on their proper Christiaix 
grounds, till the important differ- 
ence between the kingdom of Is- 
rael and the kingdom of Christ be 
more clearly understood. We can- 
not go into the subject here, but 
we avail ourselves of Bishop War- 
burton’s statement, which will not 
be suspected as intended to favour 
dissent; <nd which contains the 
substance of the views which ex- 
plain and unravel the whole sub- 
ject. “ Christian writers, by con- 
sidering Judaism as a religious 
licy, or a church only; and Deists 
as a civil policy only, or a stale ; 
have run into infinite mistakes, 
concerning the rzason, nature, and 
end of its institutions. The Al- 
mighty becoming their King, in 
as proper a sense as he was their 
God; the republic of the Israelites 
was properly a TKEocRAcY; in 
which the two societies, civil and 
religious, must of course be en- 
tirely incorporated.” Those who 
wish to follow out the application 
of this view of the Mosaic Econo- 
my, must refer to the fifth book of 
the Divine Legation, while we re- 
turn to Mr. Brook. 

With the reasonings of the first 
chapter, though we think it an in- 
adequate introduction to the work, 


we are much pleased. Wherever 
the principles of the apostolic 
churches are understood and acted 
on, persecution must be abjured. 
Their views of the nature of reli- 
gion, and the only authority which 
they recognize, equally lead to the 
most perfeet and enlightened li- 
berty. 

“ The idea of bribing men to teach, and 
that of coercing them to believe, were 
equally remote from the views which the 
apostles entertained of the religion of Jesus 
Christ. They disclaimed alike all dominion 
over the faith of Christians, and al! the craft 
of worldly policy, contenting themselves 
with inculcating on the churches the equita- 
ble principle, that “ the labourer is worthy 
of bis hire.” No specific sum was exacted, 
no kind of compulsive authority employed ; 
they simply appealed to the gratitude and 
generosity of believers: “ If we have sown 
unto you spiritual things, is it a great thing 
if we sha!l reap your carnal things?’—“ Let 
him that is taught in the word, communicate 
unto him that teacheth ia all good things.” 
—The primitive mode of supporting the 
ministers of Christ, left Christianity to its 
pure and unbiassed operation; uo other me- 
thod could have béen congenial to its trae 
character, or to its munificent inteutions. 

“ As the primitive churches were spi- 
ritual institations, and Christ himself was 
the only Head ; so their prosperity coald 
be promoted only by those means which 
Christ himself appointed. Only so far as 
the minds of the people were enlightened 
by divine truth, their consciences impressed 
with the authority of God, and their hearts 
engaged in heavenly pursuits, was the cause 


of undefiled religion promoted... Howcould , 


coercive measures, any more than secular 
advantages, be applied to enlighten men’s 
understandings, to awaken their consciences, 
to sanctify their Learts, to save their souls? 
Could persecution produce the fruits of 
holiness? or malevolence be employed to 
promote a kingdom of love and peace? The 
weapons of this warfare were not carnal or 
compulsive; but only mild and affectionate 
persuasion, directing the arrow of divine 
trath to the consciences of the people. A 
few plain and unlettered men were the in- 
struments employed by our Lord for the 
advancement of bis cause; and the only 
arms they used, were evangelical truth, la- 
borious preaching, ardent prayer, unwearied 
patience, and a holyexample. The instru- 
ments and the arms were perfectly suited to 
the natare of his cause, which consisted not 
of outward pomp, temporal power, or 
worldly policy, but of truth and righteous- 
ness, love and peace. The converts to 
Christ breathed that generous and benevo- 
1ent spirit which is so profusely inculeated 
in the Gospel,”—pp. 4, 5. 
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So long as things continued in this 
state, the disposition to persecute 
and injure one another on account 
of religion must ‘have been un- 
known -among the disciples of 


Jesus. But no sooner did the pro- 
fession of Christianity extend con- 
siderably beyond its power, and 
the presidency of the churches be- 
come an object of worldly ambition, 
than a wonderful alteration took 
place in the spirit and conduct of 
the nominal followers of Christ. 
We are not of opinion that Con- 
stantine was the first who corrupted 
the church by secular influence. 
Had not a large portion of secu- 
larity existed in it long before his 
time, the proposition to constitute 
Christianity the religion of the 
Roman empire would not have 
occurred to him. Had not the 
love of power and of pomp pre- 
viously possessed the church, she 
would have sternly refused to sit 
down on the throne of the Cesars ; 
and never would have allowed the 
empire of love and of conscience to 
be wrested from her for the paltry 
bauble of an imperial sceptre. The 
account given us by Eusebius. of 
the state of the church, for some 
time before she was taken under 
the patronage of Constantine, pre- 
pares us to hear of her readiness to 
grasp at that offer. “ But after 
that our affairs, through too much 
liberty, ease, and security, dege- 
nerated from the natural rule of 
piety ; and after that one pursued 
another with open contumely and 

3; and when that we im- 
pugned ourselves by no other than 
ourselves, with the armour of spite, 
and the sharp spears of opprobrious 
words, so that bishops against 
bishops, and people against people, 
raised sedition: last of all, when 
that cursed hypocrisy and dissi- 
mulation had risen to the very 
brim of malice, the heavy hand of 
God's pon began to visit us 
by little and little. They, also, 


who seemed our shepherds, laying 
aside the rule of piety, practised 
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contention and schism among them~ 
selves, and increasing in hatred 
and bitterness, outrageously sought 
to uphold hardship, and command, 
as it were, a tyranny.”* It was 
on men of this description that 
Constantine operated by the lure 
of power and of wealth ; and had 
many of them not been as corrupt 
and secular as he was himself, it is 
probable that some of his measures 
would not have been so injurious 
to Christianity as they were. As 
an evidence of this, we may quote 
part of his first decree in favour of 
the profession of Christianity, as 
given by Mr. Brook from Fox. 


“ According therefore unto this our 
pleasure, upon good advertisement and 
sound judgment, we have decreed, that no 
man be so hardly used as to be denied to 
choose and follow the Christian religion ; but 
that this liberty be given to every man, that 
he may apply bis mind to what religion he 
thinketh meet himself, whereby God may 
perform upon us all his accustomed care 
and goodness. To the intent, therefore, 
that you may know that this is our pleasure, 
we thooght it necessary to write this unto 
you, whereby all such errors and opinions 
being removed, which in our former letters, 
being sent to you in behalf of Christians, 
are contained, and which seem very indis- 
creet and contrary to our clemency, may be 
set aside and annihilated. Now, therefore, 
we firmly and freely will, and command, 
that every man have free liberty to observe 
the Christian religion, and that he may do the 
same, without any grief or molestation. 

« These thipgs have we thought good to 
signify unto you by as plain words as we 
may, that we have given to the Christians 
free and absolute power to keep and use 
their religion. And for as much as this 
liberty is absolutely given by us unto them, 
to use and exercise their former observances, 
if any be disposed, it is manifest that it 
helpeth much to establish the public tran- 
quillity of our time, for every man to have 
license and liberty to choose and exercise 
what kind of worship he himself listeth. 
This is done by us, to the intent that we 
would have no man to be enforced to one 
religion more than another ; and this thing 
amongst others we have provided for the 
Christians, that they may regain the posses- 
sion of those places, in which they have 
heretofore been accustomed to hold their 
assemblies; so that if any have bought or 
purchased the same either of us, or of any 
other, the said places without money or re- 





* Eccl. Hist. lib. viii, cap. i. 
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compense, shall forthwith and without delay, 
be restored to the said Christians. And if 
any man have ébtained the same by gift 
from us, and sball require any recompense 
to be made in that hebalf, then let the 
Christians repair to the president (being 
the judge appointed for that place) that 
consideration may be had of them by our 
benignity: all which things we will and 
command, that you see given and restored 
freely, and with diligence, unto the society 
of the Christians, all delay set apart.”—pp. 
32, 33. 

What a blessing it would have 
been to the world had he and his 
successors gone no farther than this! 
Had imperial edicts extended only 
to guaranteeing men the liberty of 
worshipping God—had they equal- 
ly restrained the lawless outrage of 

n mobs,. and the restless-am- 
bition of aspiring bishops—had 
they refused to bribe men to be- 
lieve, and to hire men to teach— 
what a saving would there have 
been of human wealth, and, what 
is of more consequence, of human 
blood. It is true, in that case we 
should probably have heard no- 
thing of the Christian Constantine, 
and of the apostate Julian. The 
whole ‘race of the Cesars would 
have been known simply as the 
worldly despots of a worldly em- 
pire; for nothing better do we 
believe any of them to have been. 
What was the far-famed Constan- 
tine, whe is deified by monks, and 
extolled by all secular churchmen? 
The murderer of his eldest son, of 
his nephew, of his wife, and of 
many of his friends—ignorant of 
the first principles of the gospel— 
an oppressor, and either a blind 
devotee, or an unblushing liar. 
This was the man who presided in 
the first general council—who first 
baptized the Roman empire with 


the name of Christian—who first: 


issued, under the pretence of pro- 
moting Christianity, penal edicts 
against idolaters and heretics! The 
following statements of our author 
are well entitled to attention. 

“ Constantine having favoured Christi- 
anity, became exceedingly zealous in the 
cause. To promote it by every means in 
his power, seemed to be one great end of 


his life and government; but, as he very 
mach mistook the réal nature of the religion 
he esp d, so he pletely failed in the 
proper means of recommending it to others. 
His condoct in this respect was the more 
unhappy, because it formed a precedent to 
succeeding princes, who have admired and 
applauded him as the great example for their 
imitation. 

“ This mighty prince contradicted and 
violated his own edicts. Affecting to be 
convinced of the folly and impiety of the 
Pagan superstitions, he at first earnestly ex- 
horted his subjects to embrace the Gospel ; 
bat afterwards he employed all the force of 
his authority, to abolish the ancient wor- 
ship, and to establish Christianity as the 
religion of the empire. He made Christi- 
anity a state religion, by putting himself at 
its head, and promulgating laws for its go- 
vernment and support. His zeal in the 
cause of religion, augmented with his years ; 
and he issued several imperial edicts for 
the demolition of the Pagan worship, and 
the prevention of sacrifices upon their altars. 
He was, on the other band, scrupulously 
observant of the nomerous rites and cere- 
monies prescribed by his Christian clergy, 
solemnly protesting himself a disciple of 
Jesus Christ. 

“ The emperor, however, did not snd- 
denly adopt these measures: for some time, 
he considered those who-dissented from his 
imperial charch, as actuated only by folly, 
and under the delusions of Satan; therefore 
he deemed them more werthy of pity, than 
of puvishment.; because, said he, “ as it 
showed clemency to grieve for them; so to 
punish madmen, was extreme madness.” 
Had Constantine stopped here, his liberal 
principles and unsuilied reputation would 
have been the admiration of posterity. But 
having by imperial force suppressed the 
Pagan worship, he next proceeded to ex- 
tirpate all error and heresy from the em- 
pire; for which purpose, he issued his 
royal mandates, and sent them for execntion 
tu the governors of the different provinces, 
In one of these d ts, he threatened, in 
the following lofty-tone, to inflict punish- 
ment qn all delinquents: 

“ « Weenact and command by this law, 
that none of you shall dare hereafter to 
meet at conventicles : therefore we command 
that.all those places, where you were wont 
to keep those meetings, shall be demolished ; 
and if any of you care for the true and sin- 
cere religion, let them retarn to the catholic 
church, and be partakers of its holiness. 
For it is agreeable to that prosperous and 
flourishing state which we by God’s provi- 
dence enjoy, that they who live in this age 
of knowledge and hope should be converted 
from the blindness of error to the right 
way, from darkness to light, from ignorance 
fo truth, and from death to salvation: and 
that our careful providence, for caring these 
errors, may be more powerful and effectual, 
we have commanded, that all your super- 
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stitious places of meeting, and all your he- 
retical temples, shall, without delay or con- 
tradiction, be pulled down, and confiscated to 
the catholic church; and it is enacted and 
commanded, that there shall be no such 
meetings or assemblies, after this day, in 
any place, public or private,” 


“ Constantine’s bigoted intolerance 


prompted him*to become a destroyer of . 


pablic property, anda pluaderer of otber 
men’s goods, not to say opealy to commit 
the sin of sacrilege; yet bis episcopal bio- 
grapher passes the highest encomiums on 
his clemency and goodness ; aud without he- 
sitation declares, that he governed his sub- 
jects in “ peace and trawquillity,” reigning 
“ graciously and mildly, Jike an indulgent 
father, carefully providing for them!1” The 
truth is, by the suppression of one sect of 
religionists, and the exaltation of another, 
under the influence, and by the force of 
imperial edicts, Constantine invaded the 
throne of Christ, subverted the original 
constitution and liberties of the charches, 
despoiled them of their native simplicity, 
and generated those evil tempers amongst 
their members, which, in every age, have 
been the unfailing source of pride, conten- 
tion, and every evil work.”—pp. 36, 37. 


Such was the commencement of 
along series of aggressions against 
the prerogatives of God, the rights 
of men, and the purity of the king- 


dom of Christ. By these and simi- 
lar measures, through a period of 
many centuries, the state of reli- 
gious society and of religious free- 
dom were entirely altered from 
what had been intended by Jesus 


Christ. The churches came to be 
viewed as political rather than as 
religious institutions; were con- 
verted into collections of persons 
regulated, not by principle and 
choice, but by geographical lines ; 
were taught to look for pastors and 
teachers, not to the head of the 
body, but to imperial masters ; 
who were to be supported, not by 
the donations of the faithful, but 
by the public treasury.‘ So that 
he prelates, both then and ever 
since, coming, from a mean and 
ian life, on a sudden, to be 
8 of stately palaces, and princely 
attendan: pe thought the home-spun 
verity rist’s gospel unfit, an 
longer, to hold their lordships a 
quaintance, unless the poor thread- 
hare matron were put into better 
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clothes; her chaste and modest 
vail surrounded with celestial 
beams, they overlaid with wanton 
tresses, and in a flowing tire, be- 
speckled her with all the gaudy 
allurements of a whore.” 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


Discourses Illustrative of the De-« 
signs of Christianity, and some 
parts of ils Internal Evidence. 
By Daniel Dewar, L.L.D. 8vo. 
London, Fenner. 


On introducing this work to the 
public, ‘we wish in the first place, 
to offer an apology both to our 
readers, and to the worthy author. 
To the former, on account of with- 
holding from many of them the 
pleasure and profit they would 
have derived from the perusal of 
these excellent discourses ; and to 
the latter, because we are sensible 
he merits at our hands every ex~ 
pression of esteem we can tender. 
Our duties as Reviewers, often 
involve much irksome and tedious 
reading, and subsequently con- 
nect with it great sacrifices of 
feeling, by obliging us to pronounce - 
censure in very pointed terms, upon 
the productionsof individuals whom 
we sincerely respect. It is, there~ 
fore, no small relief, to take up a 
volume like the one now before 
us, which requires ‘none of the 
critic’s severity ; but deserves high 
encomiums. That we may in some 
measure do justice to these dis- 
courses, and afford the public an 
opportunity of judging for them. 
selves, of the correctness of the 
opinion we have hinted at concern- . 
ing their excellence, we shall enu- 
merate them, and briefly state the 
leading design of each, occasionally 
making an extract for the satisfac- 
tion of our readers, and atterward 
notice, what we consider the cha- 
racteristic features of the whole 
volume. 
Discourse I.—‘ The Saviour, 
though unseen, the object of love, 
andthe ground of joy.” 1 Pet, i. 8, 
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The preacher here enters on a 
vindication of the exercise of the 
‘affections in religion, showing, that 
although there unquestionably is 
such a thing as enthusiasm in reli- 
gion, yet, that even this is not more 
absurd than religion without feel- 
ing, and that nothing but a deplo- 
rable want of all sense of personal 
interest in the subject, can account 
for the attempt to.exclude not only 
feefing, but very ardent feeling 
from a man’s contemplations on the 
most important and sublime of all 
truths— Redemption by the Son of 
God. In illustration of this senti- 
ment, it is remarked, that 

“ A most glowing description of the ta- 
lents, and cloquence of the distinguished 
senators of the British nation would be 
heard on the shores of Africa with listless- 
ness and indifference: bat there is an indi- 
vidual connected with our land, who, though 
personally unknown on that distant conti- 
nent, hax given bis name a power, that pro- 
duces deep emotion in the hearts of multi- 
tudes of its people; and the very sound of 
Wilberforce conveys charms suflicient to the 
mind of the negro, to make him bonour with 
his blessings and his tears, the benefactor of 
his race.” 

The discussion then turns on 
the grounds on which the Saviour 
is the object of the Christian's 
love, concerning which it is. re- 
marked, that this affection proceeds 
—From a deep impression of the 
infinite worth of its object —from 
a sense of deep and encreasing ob- 
ligations, and—from our anticipa- 
tions of future blessedness. 

Discourse II.— The ministry 
of Christ.” Isa. ]xi. 1—3. 

In this discourse we have a fine 
paraphrastic view of the passage 
on which it is founded, and some 
admirable touches of feeling and 
sentiment, in which the preacher 
seems to make his subject live and 
glow before oureyes. To cite but 
one passage, we have, at the forty- 
second page, the following vivid 
description of the circumstances of 
the once suffering, but now glori- 
fied; Mediator. 

« At this eventfal moment, on which were 
suspended ‘the hopes of a fatfea world, the 
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darkness of natare harmonized with the 
solemn stiliness of the gloom, in which the 
glories of the Saviour were shrouded ; the 
earth trembled, the rocks were rent, the 
graves were opened ; and the elements, no 
less than the Roman centurion, were con- 
strained to testify, that the victim on the 
altar was truly the Son of God. From this 
scene of ignominy'and of saffering, to which 
he voluntarily submitied, he rose to the 
possession of the joy, that was set before 
him—assuming, in virtue of bis sacrifice, 
the fall exercise of all the offices to which 
he had been anointed, and invested with the 
aniversal rule of a perfect Mediator. The 
darkness of the cloud which obscured the 
perfections 6f his character, whilst he stood 
as the atoning Lamb between the sinner and 
his God, yielded to the splendours of that 
eternal light with which he rose,te the 
throne of his Father ; and the night of sor- 
row, which descended with so deadly an 
influence on the hill of Calvary, and the 
garden of Gethsemane, oppressing and afilict- 
ing the Savioar of the world, was succeeded 
by the joys of an everlasting day.” 


Discourse III.—“ The character 
of Christ.” Acts, ii, 22—24. 

This is considered as it stands 
opposed—To weakness and im- 
perfection—To unkindness and 


selfishness—To peevishness and 
impatience under every species of 
injury ; and finally—To despond- 
ing, under the most trying circum- 
stances. 

Discourse 1V.—“ The grace and 


power of Christ.” Luke, xxiii. 
39—42. 

From this passage we are taught 
—That the dying malefactor, who 
thus obtained mercy, was a sincere 
penitent—That the malefactor on 
the cross was strong in faith—Also, 
the infinite extent ard sovereignty 
of Divine Mer¢y ; and finally—Are 
furnished with a most interesting, 
and even sublime proof of the di- 
vine authority of Jesus. These 
sentiments, we have no_ hesitation 
in saying, are inculcated in a very 
admirable manner. 

Discourse V.—“ On the corres- 
pondence which subsists between 
the spiritual necessities of man, 
and the blessings which it is the 
avowed design of Christianity to 
bestow.” 1 Cor. i. 22-24. r 

After treating on the views and 
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prejudices of the civilized world of 
that day, comprehending both 
Jews and Heathens, the author 
' proceeds to consider—How tho- 
roughly the consciousness of guilt, 
aor the apprehensions of punish- 
nient, are removed from the mind 
of a believing penitent—How ef- 
fectually the gospel makes provi- 
sion for our weakness, in the in- 
fluences it communicates — The 
consolations which the gospel ad- 
ministers to its disciples in afflic- 
‘tion ; and finally —What admirable 
and effectual provision the gospel 
‘makes for counteracting, in its dis- 
ciples, every tendency to despair. 
In this discourse we have a series 
of elegant figurative allusions to 
the effects of divine grace in the 
heart ; in its renewing, enlighten- 
fing, and purifying operations ; 
some of which we cannot deny 
ourselves the pleasure of extracting. 


“If we compare this transformation;to 
fife from the dead; it is, as if every member 
ofthe body from which the spirit had fled, 
were suddenly restored to health and vigour, 
and fitted for performing with fresh activity 
of renovated being, the functions peculiar 
toeach. If we compare it to liberty from 
the most degrading bondage, it is, as if the 
captive were freed from his chains and his 
prison house, as if he were allowed to re- 
tarn to the home and the country from 
which he has been withheld, and restored 
the happiness of being disengaged from bis 
bonds. If we compare it to a transition from 
darkness to light, it is, as if, at the midnight 
hour, the-sun poured his light over the 
world, and enabled the man who had been 
80 loug secluded from his cheering raya, to 
behold, with all the interest of novelty, the 
‘Scenes of beauty and of grandeur, which rose 
to his enraptured view. ‘Thus the soul 
that is regenerated, is quickened from a 
state of death in tres and in sins, is 
introduced juto the glorious liberty of the 
sons of Ged, and is the subject of that illa- 
Niination, which gives the light of the know- 
ledge of the giory of God in Jesus Christ.” 


Discourse VI.—“ The convic- 
“tion the believer has of the truth 
“of his religion, arising from the 

experience he has had of its 
mighty efficacy.” 2 Tim. i. 12. 
' This discourse, without exhibit- 
‘ing any pedantry, or presenting 
_Cona. Maa. No, 87. 
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even the form of syllogistic dis- 
quisition, is highly argumentative ; 
but it is argumentum ad hominem. 
It takes long experience of divine 
things for the basis of its reason- 
ings ; and by exhibiting the expe- 
rimental influence of divine truth 
upon the heart, seems eminently 
calculated to impress the conscience 
of the unbeliever ; and by a com- 
parison of his case, with all its 
gloomy uncertainties, with that of 
St. Paul, or of any believer, who, 
in the exercise of faith, can say, 
«“ I know in whom I have be- 
lieved,” is eminently calculated to 
lead an infidel to deplore his igno- 
rance and disbelief of those truths 
which render — Christians 
happy both in life and in death. 
The preacher shews—The expe- 
rience of the believer in the outset 
of his Christian journey—That the 
true Christian has his convictions 
of the grace and power of Christ 
greatly strengthened, by experi- 
encing the efficacy of the gospel in 
recovering him from frames of 
mind approaching to an unbeliev- 
ing insensibility—That the faith 
of the real Christian is greatly 
strengthened, from the considera- 
tion of the rational enjoyment that 
accompanies the belief and practice 
of the gospel ; and lastly —That 
the faith of the real Christian is 
strengthened in the truth and ex- 
cellency of his religion, from his 

ence of its power to accom- 
plish in him the holy and ious 
ends which it is its avowed object 
to attain. 

Discourse VII.—‘“ On the na- 
ture of the evidence derived from 
the supposed ence of 
Christianity to enlightened reason.” 
Luke xii. 57. 

This is a meng Mon viea 
the consonance of inci 
revealed in scripture, eel the pre- 
cepts it enjoins, to the dictates. of 
the human understanding, and the 
manner in which scri truth 
approves itself to the mind. But 
while our author maintains this 

F « 
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principle, it is in a judicious sober 

way, making distinctions which 

have generally been lnoge too much 
’ out of sight, 


“ The bible,” he remarks, “ may be 
considered as containing two distinct, and 
very different classes of subjects, neither of 
which contradicts any of the fundamental 
principles of our nature ; but one of which 
may be characterized as deriving additional 
‘testimony to its divine authority, from its 
harmony with the moral constitution of our 
minds ; while the other can receive uo sup- 
port whatever from this source, and must 
entirely rest on a different species of proof.” 


Again, in reference to the same 
subject, he says — 

« There are doctrines in the Bible which 
T do not understand in ali their bearings, 
and which I believe their Divine Author 
has not revealed, for the purpose of being 
fally understood. Their partial disclosure 
to human view, answers other and impor- 
tant ends in the moral government of God, 
in relation to our world; and in is oar duty 
to apply them for the attainment of those 
merciful designs which they are intended to 
accomplish. Some ‘of the doctrines to which 
I refer are, the Trinity, the incarnat‘en of 
the Son of God, the atonement, the influence 
of the Spirit, aud the resurrection of the 
body. Now. as these doctrines are beyond 
the reach of the human faculties, it evidently 
follows, that they cannot receive the slight- 
est confirmation of their divine origin from 
any resemblance or affinity which they may 
be, supposed to have to. the deductions of 
reason ; and that we must have recourse to 
the external evidence of Christianity, as 
that alone by which we can effectually prove 
that they have been given by inspiration of 
God.” 

Discourse VIII.— On the in- 
tegrity and candour of the writers 
of the New Testament, and the 
style and spirit of their writings.” 
Acts iv. 20. 

A large portion of this sermon 
is occupied by a view of the ge- 
neral proofs of the knowledge and 
veracity of the New Testament 
writers, and deductions respecting 
the credence that-is due to their 
testimony, from which the preacher 


proceeds to consider—the manner — 


of teaching liar to our Lord 
and his ; and the singular 
candour, and fidelity, and earnest- 
ness of the writers of the New 
Testament. 


CJANUARY, 


Discourse 1X.—* The character 
of the early disciples of Christianity, 
as delineated in the New Testa- 
ment.” 2 Cor. iii.2,3.. — 

This manifestly is a continua- 
tion of the general argument of the 
former discourse: and the author 
proceeds to shew, that—The early 
disciples of Christianity, both Jews 


and Gentiles, gave their full belief 


to the doctrines of the gospel, as a 
revelation of the will of God to 
man—That they were distinguish- 
ed by their love to their Saviour 
—by their obedience to Jesus 
as their common Lord—by the 
warmth and spirituality of their 
devotion—and by their superior 
happiness during life,‘ and espe- 
cially in the near approach of 
death. 

Discourse X.—“ Christianity a 
source of individual and national 
happiness.” 1 Tim. iv. 8. 

Viewed as a religious or as a 
political disquisition, this sermon 
deserves to rank high. It tends 
to exalt Christianity, and the cha- 
racter of its adorable author. It 
shews the mighty efficacy of this 
religion in accomplishing what the 
schools of philosophy laboured in 
vain for ages to produce. A strong 
and pointed reference is made to 
the heart ; and we believe it would 
be a far more successful method of 
impressing truth on the mind than 
is often adopted, if this were more 
frequently the theme with Christian 
ministers. 

“ The state of the heart,” it is :emarked, 
“ is of far higher value, fur this world and 
the next, than mere intellectual cultare; 
since it fixes the character of the man as a 
being formed for purposes which will only 
grow to their full magnitude when the 
splendid endowments of taste and science 
will be vain.” 

We are then led to consider— 
that Christianity is productive of 
industry, of public and social vir- 
tue, and consequently conducive 
to national prosperity: that it 
strengthens the bonds of society, 
and consequently contributes to its 

eace and happiness, by inculcating 
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subordination to magistrates: and 
that it contributes to the prosperity 
and happiness of nations, by teach- 
ing its disciples to cherish the spi- 
rit and the principles of universal 


. Discovrse XI.—‘ On the pre- 
dictions of our Saviour, respecting 
thedestruction of Jerusalem.” Luke 
xxiii. 28-31. 

* In this sermon we have a per- 
spicuous view of the strong evi- 
dence the prophecy on which it is 
founded supplies, of the authenti- 
city of the whole New Testament. 
We think almost all classes of per- 
sons must read it with interest ; 
and to those who are not acquainted 
with elaborate treatises on the sub- 
ject, we strongly recommend the 
perusal of it, in this age of deistical 
folly and profaneness. We con- 
ceive we shall do more justice to 
’ our author and our readers, by 
enumerating, as in former dis- 
courses, the leading topics, than 
by any other method of exhibiting 
the sentiments discussed. It is 
observed —That the annunciation 
of this prediction must have been 
disagreeable, and its accomplish- 
ment highly improbable—That the 


prediction, in so far as it foretold - 


that the destruction of Jerusalem 
should be preceded by the suffer- 
ings of the Christians, was fully 
accomplished—That this prophecy 
was fulfilled, iu so far as it may be 
understood to have a reference to 
the preservation of the Christians 
from the calamities of the siege— 
That it was fulfilled in so far as it 
had announced the universal pro- 
mulgation of the gospel, before the 
final catastrophe to which it chiefly 
telated—That, in the order in 
which this prophecy is narrated, 
we are next led to consider the 
extraordinary appearances and ca- 
lamities thet preceded the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem—That the next 
part of the prophecy that claims 
our notice, is that which refers to 
the utter destruction of the temple, 
. andoof Jerusalem ; and to the 
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dreadful calamities with which this 
event was immediately accompa- 
nied—The captivity of the Jews 
among all] nations, and their conti- 
nuing a distinct people ; and finally 
—That the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, and the calamities of the 
Jews, address the language of 
warning and of admenition to un- 
believers in every age. 

Discourse XII.—“ The partial 
promulgation of Christianity no 
valid objection to its divine autho- 
rity.” Isaiah, lv. 10, 11. 

It is observed from hence—That 
the partial enjoyment of any bles- 
sing does not diminish either its 
value or the certainty of the source 
from which itis derived—That 
the evidence on which the divine 
authority of revelation rests is com- 
plete, irrespective of any argument 
which may be supposed to arise 
from the universality of its pro- 
mulgation — That Christianity, 
while it is adapted to all, does not 
appear to be designed to save all— 
That Christianity, though at pre- 
sent restricted to a small portion 
of the human race, is designed by 
its author to become universal; 
and—That the number of those 
who shall receive’ benefit from 
Christianity, will be infinitely 
greater than the number of those 
who shall perish. , 

Discourse XIII.—‘ The imper- 
fections of Christians no valid ob- 
jection to Christianity.” 

This is a continuation of the 


argument of the former discourse, 
founded on the same text, but 
adhering to that branch of the 
subject specially set forth at the 
head of this sermon ; and although 


not broken down into rate 
parts, is written with all the ability 
of any of the former discyurses. 

Discourse XIV. — “ The guilt 
and punishment incurred by the 
neglect of the Gospel.” John xii. 
47, 48. 

In this last sermon the preacher 
rises into a strain of tender. elo- 
quence, setting forth the great 

F2 ' 
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guilt and ruinous consequences of 
rejecting the only Saviour. He 
appeals to the conscience, woos 
the heart, rejoices over the peni- 
tent, mourns for, and remonstrates 
with the unbeliever, and, in every 
Page, shews that his heart’s desire 
and prayer to God for all such, is, 
that they may be saved. Speaking 
of the unbeliever, he proceeds to 

“ The spirit which is in him, is not only 
a spirit of disobedience, but of strong delu- 
sion; it leads him to discredit the annunci- 
ations of wrath as well as the words of 
mercy; it prevents him from making a pro- 
per use of the good which is around him, 
and from improving the means which might 
avert the judgments which are before him : 
and it forsakes him not antil it ushers him 
iato a state which is irreversible, and for 
which he has made no provision.—Bat, 
how shall I leave any of my audience on 
the brink of this dark eternity? How shall 
I separate from you until I attempt to pluck 
you as brands from the burning? I wish to 
dislodge utterly from your mioed and my 
own, that spirit of contentedness with the 
forms of religion, and that indifference to 
the things which belong to our peace, 
which, on the possibility that Christianity 
may be true, indicates a degree of infatu- 
ation whieh there is no langaage to express.” 


Our readers will perceive that 
we have passed over this. volume 
in the way of patient steady exa- 
mination of its contents, and we 
have no hesitation in assuring them 
that we have been well repaid. 
We have been highly gratified in 

ing these sermons on many 


traits of Dr. Dewar’s ministry.— 
Here is a constant, direct, and un- 
equivocal reference to the great 
and distinguishing doctrines of 
evangelical religion. Our author 
believes them, and what he be- 
lieves he does not shun to declare. 
The doctrine of the Trinity, of a 
full and proper atonement for sin 
by the Son of God becoming a vi- 
carious sacrifice,,of the} necessity 
for regeneration, and the indis- 
pensableness of a holy life, are 
distinctly avowed. Yet here are 
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no dogmas obtruded upon us, but 
principles are calmly and judi- 
ciously stated, and the w of 
holy writ are ‘produced for their 
confirmation. A manly train of 
argument is pursued through the 
whole volume, but all in entire 
subserviency to the authority of 
the sacred oracles. The authen- 
ticity of those writings is exa- 
mined, and, being established, it 
is brought to bear upon the con- 
sciences of unbelievers in a most 
solemn and affecting manner. In- 
stead of speculating on questions 
of doubtful disputation, our author 
discusses those of the highest im- 
portance, involving the eternal 
destiny of the hearers ; and this, 
not with a cold stoical indiffer- 
ence, but with an energy of mind 
and warmth of feeling worthy of a 
man of God, who seeks to win 
souls. On the style of his lan- 
guage we need say but little, after 
the specimens which have been 

iven in the preceding extracts. 
t is, however, but justice to ob- 
serve, that those passages were 
not selected as being conspicuously 
superior to many other parts: in- 
deed, we should have found much 
greater difficulty in selecting suit- 
able extracts, had we not been led 
to them by the analytical descrip- 
tion of our review. The style is 
generally elegant, chaste, and clas- 
sical, equally worthy of the pro- 
fessor’s chair, and of the Christian 
pulpit. But we must take our 
leave of Dr. D. with cordial good 
wishes for the wide circulation of 
this volume of sermons, and offer- 
ing our humble prayers for the in- 
fluences of the Eternal Spirit on 
all his hearers in the church he 
now fills in Glasgow ; and, when- 
ever the duties of his professorship 
will allow him to appear again “4 
fore the public, we shall be most 
happy to meet him. If another 
edition of this work should appear, 
we recommend that a table of con- 
tents be added, referring to the 


page on which each sermon coms. 
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mences, and the printer will in 
course correct the error of having 
affixed to the two last the same 


> number. 


Memoirs of the Life, Wi s, and 
Religious Connexions 9 John 
Owen, D.D. $c. By W. Orme. 
Price 129. Hamilton. 


In an age when it has become the 
common policy of malignant and 
aspiring ‘ecclesiastics to calumni- 
ate those principles of noncon- 
formity, which they cannot meet 
on the arena of honourable contro- 
versy ; when all the abettors of the 
Bible Society, Calvinism, or Dis- 
sent, are indiscriminately classed 
under the odious names of regi- 
cides, republicans, and radicals ; 
and when the works of our Cas- 
sans, Kenneys, and Dennises, are 
to be seen in every bookseller’s 
window, and curates, vicars, rec- 
tors, prebends and deans, some 
through hope, and some through 
gratitude, can shake off at once 
their lethargy and their timidity, 
and write bulky octavos or catch- 
penny pamphlets, to show, that 
tance and reformation, whe- 

ther of ecclesiastical or political 
sins, is alike against law and gos- 
pel ;—we are delighted to find, not 
only that any man dares to write 
a life of John Owen, but that there 
is a probability the book will be 
more read, if less rewarded, than 
the productions of those wretched 
oe among the high church 
» who have shown an equal 

. to historical truth, to 

genuine protestantism, and to the 
Bible. Certainly the zeal of many 
of these gentlemen has been well 
rewarded ; ae it would be the ex- 
treme of ingratitude in them all 
not to remember from whence 
comes their gain and their promo- 
tion. But herein is to be found, 
too, the true secret of their zeal. 
have discovered, ay —— 

ical symptoms pre- 

times, (at least so they would 


have the world believe), more sa- 
tisfactorily than either Luther or 
Calvin, with their doctrine of jus- 
tification by faith, the real artzcu. 
lus slantis aut cadentis ecclesia, 
Happy discovery! Posterity will 
net fail to appreciate the labours 
of these Protestant worthies, who, 
in this age of dissent and of Bi. 
bles, have not-withheld their pre- 
monitions of the dangerg to be 
apprehended, at least to the church, 
from the growth of these two preg- 
nant evils, which history and their 
own experience assurethem are 
generally allied.. It is, however, 
an unfortunate circumstance for 
the fame of these dignitaries, that 
the world is not quite so innocent 
as to ascribe all their zeal to apos- 
tolic love for the. souls of men, 
nor so simple as not to see their 
real aim, nor so ignorant as to be 
imposed upon by their assevera- 
tions. The extraordinary perver- 
sions, the gross misrepresentations, 
the essential popery of many of 
these gentlemen under the garb of 
zealous churchmanship, deserve 
universal execration. And, why 
should not their sins, which, in 
this case, are not of*a private but 
of a public nature, be held forth 
to the detestation and the admo- 
nition of mankind? Let them be 
known, henceforth, as foes equally 
to the liberties of men, and the 
interests of a divine religion.» It 
is not an uncharitable suspicion 
which the world indulges, when 
they are charged with emotions 
not altogether holy and honour- 
able towards the scarlet lady of 
Babylon. Indeed, for some time 
past, there has been so total a dis- 
regard of truth, under pretence of 
appealing to her impartial testi- 
mony ; so malicious a pertinacity 
in endeavouring to connect the 
basest of qualities with names the 
most venerable in history and dear 
to mankind ; so many refracting 
and obscuring mediums employed 
to turn aside from the present ge- 
neration the light and the lustre of 
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the brightest periods of our his- 
tory, that we have been once or 
twice shrewdly considering whe- 
ther or not the Rev. Mr. Wix may 
not be more in the secret of what 
is going “on than ourselves ;. and 
whether his delightful grand coun- 
cil of the Romish and English 
churches, will not soon be held, in 
England or at Rome, under the 
paternal wing of his Holiness. 
We can only say, that as far as the 
Church of England is concerned, 


things look very hopeful for Mr. | 


Wix’s plan; and, indeed, our 
readers must not think us timid 
and vapourish, when we suggest, 
that the publications, and other 
measures to which we have al- 
luded, are only movements pre- 
paratory to the production of some 
great work, perhaps by the liberal 
of both churches, to prove that the 
Reformation was a wicked schism, 
and that Luther, Calvin, and 


Knox, cum imullis aliis, were all 


arch-rebels, infidels, and heretics. 
For, not only do these learned 
dignitaries impeach the soundest 
divines and fathers of the Refor- 
mation, but they stigmatize the 
very principles of that .Reforma- 
tion; they unwittingly betray their 
dearest mother into the hands of 
her bitterest foes; and what to 
most Englishmen is a crime less 
venial and more pernicious, they 
calumniate the glorious revolution, 
and would fain shake both the 
constitution and the throne. Some 
teach the doctrines of passive obe- 
dience and non-resistance, while 
others preach repentance and a 
pilgrimage to Rome. The dear 
Stuarts and the dear Pope ! —they 
are determined not to be quiet till 
those glorious days return again— 
for they say, ‘the former days 
were better (for ecclesiastics and the 
Church of England ) than these.” 
Now under these circumstances, 
and with many more inflammatory 
high-church publications upon our 
table, than we have yet been able 
to bring before our readers, for we 


only take up one now and then, 
by way of a specimen, our readers 
will not wonder that we cordially 
welcome every production that has 
a tendency to preserve among us 
the spirit of the reformation, and 
the principles of the revolution. 
The one was the emancipation of 
our minds from darkness and death, 
the other, of our bodies from sla- 
very. To the men who elicited 
the immortal principles of divine 
truth from the stony darkness of 
Rome, we are under unspeakable 
obligations ; and to those who suc- 
cessfully resisted the tyrannies of 
our arbitrary princes, and founded 
the true doctrines of civil freedom, 
upon a rational basis, we are 
searcely under less: but to the 
men who were at once the depesi- 
taries of the true principles of pro- 
testantism, and the defenders of all 
our civil rights and liberties, we 
are under a two-fold obligation— 
an obligation sacred as those prin- 
ciples are dear, and strong as the 
risk into which they were brought, 
and the sacrifice by which they 
were preserved, was great. The 
puritans and  non-conformists, 
whom it is now a mark of loyalty 
and of orthodoxy to vilify, were 
the fearless champions of both 
these classes of principles. They 
were not the timid time-servers of 
expediency, nor the half-hearted 
advocates of the truth of God, and 
the rights of men; but they were 
“ valiant for the truth,” and count- 
ed not the shedding of their blood 
too high a price for its promotion. 
In vain had the Latimers, and 
Cranmers, and Hoopers suffered, 
if the puritans had not resolutely 
resisted the efforts of their succes- 
sors to undo all that had been 
accomplished, and to re-establish 
the papal dominion. In vain had 
the principles of the reformation 
been taught throughout our land; 
if the formidable and persevering 
opposition of the despised puritans 
and non-conformists had not pre- 
sented a perpetual obstacle to our 
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popish bishops and archbishops, 
and the not less popish Stuarts. 
And equally in vain would” have 

- been the labours and the sufferings 
of their magnanimous fore-fathers, 
in the cause of civil liberty; our 
juries, our parliaments, and our 
press—if the puritans, on the testi- 
mony of their very enemies, had 
not, like another Spartan band, 
thrown themselves into this Ther- 
mopyle of British liberty. They 
have then a double claim upon the 
gratitude of mankind; ard there are 
none, even of their calumniators, 
however they despise their reli- 
gious sentiments, but are now en- 
joying the sweet fruits of their 
pertinacity, their struggles, and 
their sufferings. That they had 
their imperfections we are not 
concerned to deny ; and that-many 
of them did not cleariy understand 
the ground on which their non- 
conformity should _have been 
placed, is readily confessed ; but 
that their opposition to spiritual 
and political tyranny was magna- 
nimous and meritorious, we must 
maintain: and that justice has not 
yet been done, either to their cha- 
raeters or their principles, is unde- 
niable. 

We are happy in having an op- 
portunity of bringing forward the 
memoirs of an individual every 
way so worthy of the esteem of 
mankind, and so especially deserv- 
ing of the affectionate veneration 
of Independents, as John Owen. 
We had lately occasion to expose 
the unfounded and illiberal attack 


of a certain very reverend Dean,. 


upon the reputation of this eminent 
divine and non-conformist. The 


_ miscellaneous character. of Dean 


Kenney’s work allowed no more 
than. a few passing observations 
upon so niuch of his statements 2s 
to Owen; and it is, there- 
fore, with great pleasure, that we 
bring forward a distinct work, and 
one of no ordinary pre%ensions, 
Upon the life and writings of this 
*atniable and eminent man. 


= 


39 

Mr. Orme furnishes a very 
complete account of Owen’s family 
descent, of his early studies, and of 
the situation of affairs when he 
entered the University of Oxford. 
The first results of the struggles of 
his enlightened mind against the 
impositions of Laud are highly 
interesting, as they were initiatory 
to that virtuous course which he 
afterwards ran, and in which he 
experienced so many and so’great 
changes. The following paragraph 
will introduce ‘him to the attention 
of our readers, at a very interesting 
period of life. 


“ The same year, 1637, that produced 
the celebrated resistance of Hampden to 
illegal taxation, drove Owen from Oxford, 
in consequence of the ecclesiastical tyranny 
of Laad. Among the otber sitaations which 
that ambitions churchman had monopolized 
was that of chancellor of Oxford. In virtue 
of his office he caused a new body of sta- 
tates to be draiwn ap for the university; in 
the preface to which he clearly intimates 
that he considered the days of Mary better 
than those of Edward. In these statates, 
obedience to some superstitious rites was 
required of the members of the university, 
on psia of being expelled. Though the 
mind of Owen was not sufliciently enlight- 
enced to see the glory of the gospel, bis 
conscience was brouglit so far under the 
authority of Divine revelation, that be conld 
not submit to these hu:mau exactions. On 
the ono side lay all his worldly prospects, 
oa the other the approbation of Heaven. 
He had the faith and courage to embrace 
the choice of Moses; and relitiquished the 
pleasures of the world, rather than sacrifice 
the honour of liis God.”—p. 17. 


After leaving the university, he 
resided for some time at Ascot, in 
Oxfordshire, as tutor to the eldest 
son- of Sir R. Dormer: he then 
became chaplain to Lord Lovelace, 
of Hurbury, in Berkshire: there 
he continued till the cemmence- 
ment of hostilities between Charles 
and the Parliament, when Lord 
Lovelace taking the side of the 
king, and Owen espousing the 
cause,of the Parliament, a separa- 
tion was the result. Owen’s at- 
tachment to the popular cause im- 
mediately excited the resentment 
of his uncle, whose estate he might 
have, inherited. The uncle died 
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without leaving him thing. 
Being forsaken both by he patron 
and his family, Owen came to 
London, and took lodgings in 
Charter-House Yard. It appears, 
that though he had previously 
felt the powerful convictions of 
the-truth, he had not yet attained 
to its consolations. Ever since he 
had left the university, he had ex- 
rienced a severe spiritual con- 
But his removal from Lord 
Lovelace’s, and his residence in 
London, were to be the means of 
preparing him for that extensive 
usefulness which was to mark his 
personal labours, and that eminent 
success which was to attend his 
writings for centuries to come. 
The means employed for his con- 
version were as remarkable as the 
results were illustrious and blessed. 


“ Daring bis residence in the Charter 
House, he accompanied a cousin of his own 
to AldermanWury wbarch to hear Mr. Ed- 
mand Calamy, a man of great note for his 
eloquence as a preacher, and for his bold- 
ness as a leader of the Preshyteriau party. 
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By some circemstance, wnexplaincd, Mr. 
Calamy was prevented from preaching that 
day. In consequence of which, and of not 
knowing who was to preach, mang left the 
church. Owen's cousin urged him to go 
and hear Mr. Jackson, the minister of St. 
Michael's, Wood-street, a man of prodi- 
gious application as a scholar, and of consi- 
derable celebrity as a preacher. Owen, 
however, being seated, and unwilling to 
walk farther, refused to leave the charch 
. till he should see who was to preach. At 
last # country minister, unknown te the 
congregation, stepped into the pulpit, and 
after praying very fervently, took for-his 
text, Matth. viii. 26. ‘ Why are ye fearful? 
O ye of little faith!” The very reading of 
the text appears to have impressed Owen, 
and led bim to pray most earnestly that the 
Lord would bless the discourse to him. 
The prayer was heard; for in that sermon, 
the minister was directed to answer the very 
objections which he had commonly brought 
against himself; and though the same an- 
swers had often occurred to him, they bad 
not before afforded him any relief. But 
now Jehovah's time of mercy had arrived, 
and the trath was received, not as the word 
of man, but as the word of the living and 
true God. The sermon was a very plain 
one; the preacher was never known; but 
the effect was mighty through the. blessing 
of God.” 
(To be continued in our next. ) 
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ANALYTICAL AND CRITICAL NOTICES OF 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Anxiety Directed ; a Sermon preached, 
August 9, 1820, at Salter’s Hall, 
before the "Home Missionary Society, 
- ublished at their request y 

iam Jay. London: sold by 
Hamilton, Paternoster Row, and 
b tyme Stationers’ Court. Price 
1s. 6d. 


Tus Shovarse is founded on 1 Cor. 
vii. 32, 33.—‘‘ I would have you 
without carefulness. He that is un- 
married careth for the things that 
belong to the Lord, how he may 
please the Lord: but he that is 
married, careth for the things that 
are of the world, how he may please 
his wife.” Inthe introduction, the 
author explains the reasons which 
induced Apostle to discourage 
marriage; that he does not depre- 
ciate marriage in itself, but com- 
mends it more than any other of the 
sacred. writers, and ranks the ‘“ for- 


bidding to marry,” among “the . 


doctrines of devils ;” but that the 
avoiding of it was “‘ good for the 
present distress.” - The general sub- 
ject of the sermon is stated by the 
author in these words :— ‘* We 
should endeavour to please the hast, 
by being alive to his concerns.’ 
The Sst head of discourse is thus 
expressed: “There are things which 
peculiarly belong to the Lord’’—the 
Scriptures—the Sabbath—the sanctuary 
—the ordinances off tw pi ifts and 
graces of the H the tra- 
vail of the soul, w cis is explained. of 
the salvation of men by the Gospel. 
In the second head, the preacher pro- 
poses to show, “‘ "how these things 
are to engage your attention :” per- 
sonally, yet extensively — imme 
yet perseveringly—openly, yet 
—boldly, yet wisely — humbly, i 
practically. Mr.Ja Pi tae ty un 
Tne third head, “to explain the ob- 
ligation we arg eat to make them 
(the things of aad the objects of 
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oar solicitade.” —Consistency—reason 
Soe eee 8 eetate, require it. 
Under these particulars, many 


- weighty and affecting considerations 


are brought forward. In the fourth 
head of discourse, he eomes “to par- 
ticularize what has been general in 
oar reflections, and to commend. to 
every man’s conscience in the sight 
of God, the institution which has 
assembled us together.” After stat- 
ing generally the claims uf the Home 
Missionary Society on the friends of 
other benevolent institutions, and, 
articularly on the friends of the 
ndon Missionary Society, he ad- 
vances to a more distinct enumera- 
tion of the grounds on which he 
would rest the cause of the institu- 
tion for which he was pleading :— 
such as patriotism—facility—necessity. 
Under this last particular, he meets 
and exposes the objections of those 
who appeal to the sufficiency of the 
means already employed: such as the 
abundance of Bibles—the universal use 
anexceilent Liturgy—the clergy — the 
tings—and the increase oF Evan- 
gelical Dissenters. He shows there 
$ yet much room for exertion, and 
calls upon all to aid the cause of 
the Home Missionary Society. The 
sermon is\ truly valuable, and well 
fitted to excite attention to the thou- 
Sands at home, who are. yet perish- 
ing for lack ofknowledge. Wecan 
recommend it, both for its own ex- 
cellence, and for the- sake of the 
cause which it was intended to pro- 
‘An Evangelical Catechism, designed to 
instruct the Young and Uninformed 
in the way of Salvation ; without any 
reference to the particular and dis- 
puted Notions which distinguish dif- 
Serent Sects of Professing Christians. 
By a Layman, Price 6d. Holds- 

._ Worth.  ~ ’ 
Tuis Catechism consists of sixty 
questions and answers, upon the 
principal points of Christian doc- 
trine—the fall of man—the redemp- 
tion by Christ—and the obligations 
of men in reference to the Gospel. 
The questions and answers are-ex- 


‘7 ed in very clear and simple 


nguage. ‘They are sustained by 
Scripture proofs at the foot of the 
page. All the principal controverted 
questions among Evangelical sects, 
are avoided; but certainly not all 
Among professing Christians, since 
-» Cong. Mac: Ne. 37. 


the Catechism clearly asserts what 
is usually known by the name of the 
Evangelical system. Nearly all the 
points of the Arminian controversy 
are avoided; but we doubt whether 
Arminians would consent to say, 
that the righteousness of Christ is'im- 
puted to guilty sinners’ Some of the 
answers are too leng fer children, 
and scarcely obvious cnough tomeet 
their apprehension. The Catechism 
may, however, be useful to youth 
more advanced, and to many adults 
who are yet children in knowledge. . 
We were not aware of the necessity 
for sucha Catechism ; but it may be 
employed for the instruction of those 
who are advanced beyond Watts’s, 
and not yet capable of entering into 
the technicalities of the Assembly’s 
Catechism, There is one excellence 
in this little work, which entitles ‘it 
to our praise ; it strongly recommends 
the sole authority of Scripture, and, 
as much as possible, employs .its 
phraseology. It is evidently Cal- 
Vinistic in its theology, and is well 
adapted to the Evangelical Church- 
man and Dissenter, Baptist, Pres- 
byterian, and Iludependent, who are 
willing to teach ouly those things in 
which they all agree, and these, we 
rejoice to think, are far more impor- 
tant than those in which they differ. 


~~ 


- Novi Testamenti Graci Jesu. Christi 


Tameion: aliis Concordantia, &e. Sc. 
Opera Erasmi Schmidii, §c. 2 vols. 
£1. 10s. Hamilton. 
Tuis is a very careful and elegant 
reprint of the Greek Concordance 
of Schmid, which had beeome very 
scarce. The work,is well known to 
scholars. its use, in the critical 
study of the Greek New Testament, 
needs, not ‘be explained. To every 
diligent student of (he-inspired vo- 
lume, in its original languages,.it is 
as indispensableas Crudea’s work to 
the mere English reader. Allwhoare 
disposed to search forthemselvesinto 
the critical import of the words ofthe 
New Testament, by comparing Scrip- 
ture with Scripture, will find their 
labour: greatly facilitated by this 
Coneordance of Greek words. The 
arrangement is alphabetical, and in 
the order of the sacred hooks, . It is 
not necessary te say more than that 
the work, as far as we have ‘been 
able to examine it, is executed with 
very great care.and neatness. The 
Greekisremarkably ciear andlegible. 
G ‘ 
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Observations on Sout ife of We 
pag eas ange gop Ahad 
po Labours, -, ae of Mr. 


esley senta- 
prea, © Publication. By Ri- 
prvais' atson, Price 4s. 6d, Blan- 
ar . 


Mr. Watson, an eminent and elo- 
quent preacher among the Wes- 
leyans, here comes forward as the 
advocate of the body, and of the 
eminent individual from whom it 
derives its name. The Wesleyans, 
and the nation at large, have just 
cause to be offended with Mr. 
Southey, for the literary dishonesties 
and sanctimonious infidelity of his 
late publication. Mr. Watson's pam- 
phiet dwells with great ability upon 
all the leading points in Southey’s 
Life of Wesley, which concern the 
character of the body, the essentials 
of genuine piety, and the reputation 
of Mr. Wesley. He first notices 
and reproves Mr. Southey’s views 
of Wesley’s conversion, and ex- 
poses his half-infidel notion of Pro- 
vidence; he then treats the subject 
of the of Whitfield and the 
Wesleys, defends it from the 
calumnious representations of the 
Laureate; he next examines the 
charge of enthusiasm, founded by 
Mr. Southey on Mr. Wesley’s doc- 
trine of assurance, and the irregu- 
larities displayed by those affected 
under his hing :—he notices, 
and, to a certain extent, admits the 
validity of the aoe of aed 

gancies and strong impressions, but 
- ably defends Mr. W. and the gene- 
ral doctrine held by all Evangelical 
Christians—that coriversion is the 
result of divine influence. After 
this, the author touches, at consider- 
able length, on Wesley’s irregulari- 
ties as a clergyman; and, though 
this appears to be the mest labour- 
ed, we cannot think it the most suc- 
cessful, part of the pamphlet. The 
question still remains untouched — 
if Methodism is not Dissent, why 
do not the Methodists dissolve their 
societies, when the causes disap- 
pear, in the existence of which their 
justification is sought? From. the 
vindication of Wesley’s clerical cha- 
racter, the author advances to a 
multiplicity of instances of unfair- 
ness, and, finally, to many very base 
insinuations against Wesley’s cha- 
racter. The work, as will be seen 
from this brief outline, is very mis- 


cellaneous: it bears the character 
ofarunning critique on Mr. Southey’s 
book. It develops, of course, many 
ts of the anthor’s peculiar theo- 
, and displays his ardent admi- 
ration of Wesley’s sentiments, cha- 
racter, and conduct. We do not 
fully symbolize with the writer in 
some subordinate points, but yet 
we can cordially rejoice in his suc- 
cessful vindications of the man, 
whose memory we shall ever highly 
veneratc, though we differ materially 
from his principles: and in so far 
as-Mr. Watson’s pamphlet bears on 
the common cause of vital religion, 
we offer him our best thanks. He has 
executed his task with becoming 
manliness,with exemplarymeekness, 
and with signal success,’ The pam- 
phiet should be attached to the ori- 
ginal work by all who possess it; 
and, if Mr. Southey retains either a 
feeling of candour, or a sense of 
shame, he will henceforth Hag 
press his book, or publish the su 
Lame of Mr. aver a spirited 
pamphlet, as an edifying appendix to 
all future editions. He cannot read 
Mr. W.’s work without the convic- 
tion that he has committed an inju- 
ry, which he is unable to repair, and 
for which all his merits, as a 
and historian; will afford, in the 
esteem of the best friends of man- 
kind, no atonement. 


Lectures on the Holy Bible, as recently 
delivered in York Street Chapel, by 
the Rev. Thomas Gilbart. Dublin, 
published. London: sold by Hamil- 
ton, R. Baynes, Hatchard, and 
others. Inoctavo. Price 8s. 


Tuis volume contains six lectures ; 
the first is upon ‘* The insufficiency 
of all natural sources to guide men 
in matters of religion, and the con- 
sequent error and danger of placing 
ourselves under the government of 
any system, but such as furnishes 
valid pretensions to divinity of 
origin.”, The second and _ third 
lectures are on “ the divine inspira- 
tion of the Bible,” &e. The fourth 
is on ‘‘ the supreme authority of the 
Holy Bible, as given and enjoined 
hy divine inspiration, as our infalli- 
ble guide, and hence claiming the 
unqualified surrender of ourselves 
to its government, in all things 
pertaining both to faith and prac- 
tice,” 
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The fifth is on “ the elaims 
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of the Holy Bible,” &c. The sixth, 
on its “ universality as a dispensa- 
pty ee 

igned and ultimately 
" ellicacious to enlighten, and to save 
the world at large.” 

This is a very singular and rare 
production, as the following brief 
extract, taken from the first lec- 
ture, will show : 

« Nature may be adorned in its character 
with all the fascinating embellishments of an 
arrogant, and even a aseful philosophy-—may 
be congenial in its resources with all tho 
much-loved principles and passions of the 
human heart--may be well beaten in its 
track with the footsteps of successive ages, 
denoting the sanction of almost universat 
suffrage in its favour-—may be grateful in 
its adoption with pride and self-sufficiency, so 
constitutionally predominant in the nature of 
man,--and, with such strong and dangerous 
recommendations, it may perseveringly court 
Your attention in order to gain your confi- 
dence; but heed it not.”—p. 42. 

‘The whole work is so profound, 
that we may well be excused from 
offering any criticism :—indeed we 
feel quite disqualified for the task; 
first, because we have not reco- 
vered from our astonishment at 
thé first lecture; and next, because 
wé feel an utter incapacity to pro- 
cted into the second. e there- 
fore leave criticism to more pa- 
tient readers, and merely recom- 
mend the book to the curious, as a 
copy of it will certainly be very 
scarce some fifty years hence. The 
learned author seems to have been 
aware of this himself, by the enor- 
mous price put upon even the first 
edition, for, with a list of subscribers’ 
names, Errata, and other publications 
by the same hand, we counted only 
two hundred and fifty pages for eighe 
shillings. Our readers may com- 
= with this the pamphlet by Mr. 
atson, noticed above, which con- 
tains but twenty-two pages less, for 
four shillings and sixpence. How- 
ever, we beg pardon for the compa- 
rison, it should not have been in- 
Stituted: men of rare genius and 
profound learning, such as the notes 
to the first lecture show this author 
tobe, ought certainly to be well paid. 


Degrees ; in which, among 
interesting Subjects, the 
Scriptural ing the 
; instituted and honourable 

' estate of Matrimony is explained and 


many 


43 
defended, in opposition to the Popish 

rrors of Monastic Seclusion and 
enforced Celibacy ; by Martin Luther. 


‘To which ‘ra an Historical 
Account of the Monastic Life, par- 
ticularly of the Monasteries ail 
England. Simpkin and Marshall, 

* Octavo, 10s. Gd. 

Tuis is a reprint of an old trans- 

lation of Luther’s Commentary, 

“ Imprinted at London by Thomas 

Vautroullier, dwelling in the Black 

Friers, by Ludgate, 1577.” ‘The 

Psalms of degrees are fifteen, from 

the 120th to'the 134th. This version, 

originally made by Mr. Bull, and 
accompanied with a preface by John 

Foxe, might be valuable as a curio- 

sity, but should have been in many 

places amended by comparison with 
the original. We are not aware 
that many. English readers of the 
present day will find much pleasure 
in’ an antiquated translation of 

Luther’s Comment on ‘these: fifteen 

Psalms. We have many native 

commentators far superior. If, how- 

ever, these comments are more suit- 
able tp the present time than we sup- 
posed, or are required by the Chris- 
tian public, we should have preferred 
to'seé an entirely new translation. 
The present one is stiff and awkward, 
and by no means adapted to the 
mere English reader. Yet, as the 
preservation of a very old English 
edition of the Commentary, it may 
be a matter of curiosity, and may 
gratify those admirers of Luther’s 
works, who have not an ps sabe 
of perusing them, except in English.* 

The Historical Essay on Monastical 

Institutions in England is’ highl 

interesting, and comprises mu 

valuable and amusing information. 

Those who have not had an oppor- 

tunity of consulting Fasbrooke’s 

British Monachism, will find this a 

very acceptable substitute. It oc- 

cupies about a hundred pages, and 
is written with respectable’ skill. 

The author has not always SS to 

the bottom of his subject. He has 

given the mere history of the forms 
and constitutions of the monasteries ; 
he should have accompanied these 
with something of their secret and 
domestic history, for, after all, this is 
by far the: more important and in- 

structive. The work centains a 

very neat frontispiece exhibiting 


* We consider the translation superior, 
for the time at which it was executed, . 
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the habits of sixteen different orders 
of monks and nuns. , 


wheseeeees * : 
Remarks made during a Tour through 
the United States of America, in the 
Years 1817, 1818, end. 1819, by 
W.T. Harris, in a series of Letters 
to Friends in England, 


TuEss letters, fifteen in number, are 
very miscellaneous, but contain more 
information on American affairs than 
many larger publications. The au- 
thor writes with.ease, and describes 
most of the scenes he visited with 
considerable efiect. His notices in- 
clude the appearances of the coun- 
try, the towns, the state of agricul- 
ture and manufacture, the prices of 
many articles of traflic, the mannérs 
of the ple, institutions, anec- 
dotes of fellow-travellers, remark- 
able events in American history, 
slavery, eolonization,. emigration, 
&e. &e. Mr: Harris writes evidently 
with some partiality for the Ameri- 
cans, but still with candour and 
truth. His hints upon. the. illibe- 
rality of Englishmen, in reference to 

ir transatlantic brethren, are ge- 
ner both weil meant and de- 


served, Yet, it must be confessed, 
that. there is much to disgust Eng 
Iishmen in every part of the United 


States. Mr. Harris describes seve- 
ral scenes of sheer beastlinéss, even. 
among the more respectable classes 
of society, which would not be wit- 
nessed among the very lowest or- 

rs.in any part either of Englend 
er Scotland. His reports, however, 
of the more polished individuals to 
whom he was introduced, and of 
the general features of national cha- 
racter, are highly pleasing and. flat- 
tering. The author's tour was to- 
lerably extensive,and in most places 
he appears to have noticed the ob- 
jects principally interesting or amus- 
ing.to travellers. His knowledge 





of American history and statistics _ 


is respectable, and his narrative is 
inter$persed. both with reflections 
and scraps.ef poetry. The reflections 
are always sensible, the poetry 
might, on most occasions, be omit- 
ted with advantage. The pamphlet, 
however, is highly deserving the at- 
tentien of, cama readers, and will 
convey more fair and miscellaneous 
information to persons intending to 
emigrate, than any mere traveller 
has yet eee to compress 
into a.twelve shilling octavo. 
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Sacred Lyrics. By James Edmeston. 
"bode Weeder. 
Tuts smalf and neat volume con- 
tains a considerable namber of short 
lyrical pieces. They are distinguish- 
ed by simplicity and ardent piety.’ 
The poetry is above the ordinary 
ran of religious compositions in 
verse, and is well calculated to 
awaken devotional feelings. * Many 


of the poems are on passages Of © 


scripture. The first part of the vo- 
lame contains forty-one short pieecs, 
and the latter part a longer poem 
than any of the preceding, entitled 
the Search. It is intended to'show 
the insufficiency of most of the me- 
thods employed by mew for the at- 
tainment of real happiness, and 
closes by direeting the inquirer to 
true religion and the Saviour’s love. 
The author has succeeded much 
better in his short lyrics. The Search 
is flat, and often fatally prosaic.’ 
We could with pleasure transeribe 
several of the lyrical pieces, but can: 
make room only for the following 
specimen. 

“ Farewell, thou vase of splendor, 

FT need thy light no more ; 
No brilliance canst thou reader 
The world to which I soar. 


Nor sun, nor moor beam brigtitens 
Those segions: with a ray, 

But God, bimself enlightens 
Their one eternal day. 


Farewell! sweet Nature, waving 
With fruits and flowrets fair ; 
Of thee bat little craving, 
Of what thon well canst spare. 
Only an earthly pillow, 
‘To bear my death-cold head : 
Aud the tarf and dreeping wiilew, 
To deck my lowly bed. 


The world where lam going, - 
Has fairer fruits than thine : 
Life rivers, ever flowing, 
And skies that ever shine. 


Farewell! each dearest union, 
“That Wess'd my earthly hours: 
We yet shall told communion, 
In amaranthine bowers! 
The tove that seems forsaken, 
When friends in death depart ; 
In heaven again shall waken, 
' And repossess the heart. 
The harps of heaven steal-o'er me, 
I see the jasper wall, 
Jesus, who pass’d before me, 
And God, tlie judge of all! 
So sang the parting spirit, 
While round flow’d many « fear, 
Then spread hér wings, to inherit 
Her throue in yonder sphere. ” 
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EPITOME OF MISSIONARY TRANSACTIONS. 
(Continued Quarterly, and embracing all Protestant Missionary Sociciies in the World. ) 


—_— 


SCOTTISH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


—_ 


AstracnHan.—The labours of Messrs. Glen, Dickson, and Co., at this station, 
are still directed to the great object of enlightening the minds of the various de- 
seriptions of persons who reside in or visit this populous eity. Premises suitable 
fer a Mission-house have béen purchased. Here the children of the Missionaries 
will be educated, and hither the Kirghisian children, who may be fixed upon as 
Missionaries, will be removed. Jn this institution the Directors hope, through a 
divine blessing, efficient Missionaries will be prepared for the evangelizing of 
that. of the world. It is at present under the superintendence of the Rev. 
Mr. Glen. 

The press is still in active operation here. During the year 1818, the Mission- 
aties printed 5000 copies of the ‘Tartar New ‘Testament, from the fifth chapter of 
Galatians, to complete the second edition of the work ; 230 copies of a tract con- 
taining the first ten chapters of Genesis ; 3000 of a second edition of the book of 
Psalms, in-Tartar ; 2000 of the Gospel by Matthew, in Orenburg-Tartar; and 
5000 of the first sheet of an edition of the New Testament, in the same dialect :— 
total, 15,230. Of these there is an extensive sale, and gratuitous distribution, 
amongst Pagnte, Jews, and Mahotnetans. 

Messrs. Glen and Dickson have lately made an extensive tour of inquiry, in 
‘ the Cumak country, &c., on the western shores of the Caspian.. About a thou- 

sand: Jewish. families were found to reside in the city of Derbent and its vicinity ; 

or to sojourn in the towns and villages, as they find it most convenient for trade. 

Although Jews in religion, as well as by extraction, their ideas about religion, in 

many respects, coincide very much with their Mahometan landlords and neighbours. 

A circumstance, thought te be favourable to the introduction of Christianity, 
* not long since occurred among the Calmuck Tartars. The prince of the Kashot 
horde, un the left bank of the Volga, a man of intelligence and penetration, 
having observed how much greater the number of the priests of the horde was in 
ion to its families, than was needful ; that they were not only superfluous, 
injurious, (as he could draw from them no emolument;) and that many of 
: proffigate, and lived very differently from. the doctrines 
professed to ; ved on turning many of them out of office. The 
or chief priest, too, (wha, ‘so far as religion is concerned, claims gears A 

the prince himself,) haying, on some occasion, boasted immoderately of hi 
descent, offended the prince, and was ejected from his office ; nor does it 
that any one had been elected in his stead. The most profligate of the 
being thus expelled, it was expected that, unless ariy thing unforeseen 

the rest would soon follow. 

« This incident,” say the Missionaries, “ we hope, will, in some measure, pre- 
pare the way for the introduction of Christianity into the horde, by restraining, in’ - 
no inconsiderable degree, the power of the priests, and showing them that Geir 
establishment is much more precarious than they suppose. The occurrence may 


Steppes, as the priests in the Kashot horde were much more powerful and numerous 
than tifose in the other hordes, and of course had more influence. This, we 
trust, is one of the many forerunners of that glorions period, not far distant, when 
the poor benighted heathen shall cast their idols, which each one made for him- 
self to worship, to the moles and to the bats, and fear the iord and his 


_ OxEnsvnG.—The Missionaries in this city are proceeding with continued zeal: 
in their work of faith anid labour of love. Mr. Fraser has completed his version of 
the New Testament, in the Orenburg-Tartar. The Missionaries visit the tents of. 
the Kirghisians, who listen with great eagerness to the glad tidings of the grace 
of God, and follow the heralds of salvation, from tent to tent, with.much appa- 
rent solicitude to hear the Gospel. 

s, in Caucasus.— Messrs. Paterson and Galloway have been joined by the 
Rev. Mr. Jack, who now labours with them in their visits to the nelgvorning, 

for the pu of conversing with the wandering Tartars. ‘The educa~ 
lion of the ranso children is proceeding, and every opportunity is seized, for 
at natives of the immediate vicinity, both Mahometans ond Hea- 
thens. 2 Scripturés circulate through the country by nteans of travellers, 
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pilgrims, &c.; and there is reason to think the Mahometans have their fears for 
the safety of Islamism, before the invincib' of Divine Truth. 

Tue Crarmea.-- Measures are now taken for “ing a Mission to this spot 
with vigour. Mr. Carruthers, who has resided for a considerable time at Peters- 
burgh, and Dr. Ross from Orenburg, are intended for this station. The Sultan 
Katte Ghery, (with whom the Mission chiefly originated), proceeds to the Crimea 
with the above-mentioned gentlemen, under the ee oh his Imperial Ma- 
jesty. A junction of the whole will be formed at Astrachan, whence they will 

to their ultimate destination. ‘The Directors also intend to undertake 
ai egrens « a Mission to the Ossatinians. : 

The lishment for the preparation of Missionary Students in Scotland is 
now fully organized, and Dr. William Brown, author of the History of Mis- 
sions, fills the situation of Superintendent, until he shall proceed next season to 
Russia, with a view of acting as a Missionary in the Crimea. 

Persta.—A letter has been addressed, by Captain Gordon, to the Missionaries 
at Astrachan, full of encou ent, to begin a Mission to this interesting 
country. ,** The Russian minister,” says Captain G., ‘* has just been with me. 
It is his most decided opinion, that you may come here and enjoy every protection, and 
more than every facility ; for podem er nm nagaanose iia” sage subject of your Mis- 
sion. He thinks you would not fail of great success. e advises you to come 
quietly, not as avowed Missionaries to the Persians, but on the same footing as 
you came to Astrachan. The Prince he speaks of as open and free in his discourse, 
though, of course, some of the priests and the more aged Persians are bigotted. 
If any thing can be done with the Mahometans, he thinks the Persians are the 
most Abbas Mirza, (the Crown Prince,) as well as his father, received 
copies of Mr. Martyn’s tranalation of the Testament, with notes. An answer has 
been attempted to this work at Techran, with which the Persians are not satis- 

_— minister here (Tebriz) is oecupied in preparing another. I 

arl, whom I have met here, that I am calling youover. He says, 

* Come along, the Persians desire nothing more than to about the strange 

things, as they did with Mr Martyn, who resided here three months.’ Had he 

been much longer at Shiraz, they say he would have converted half the town. 

The Molla, who used to dispute constantly with him, now says that he ought 
not to be spoken of amongst mortals. 

« Is not your way pisin before you? You know I would mention difficulties, 
or d , as readily and as frankly as facilities. The Tartar or Turkish is se 
gen understood thus far, and at Bagdad, that it would be nearly as neces- 
sary as the Persian.” 

“ The Directors feel strongly desirous of sending suitable Missionaries into Per- 
sia; but they are aware that that country requires men of very superior qualifica- 
tions and attainments. It is most probable that any of their Missionaries, whom 
they should deem fit for the situation will be fully engaged at their other sta- 
tions, and they have therefore directed an address to be prepared and circulated 
in Scotland, inviting yo men of liberal education, of well cultivated minds, and 
good address, and ially possessed of an earnest desire for the advancement 
of Christ’s kingdom in the world, to come forward and devote themselves to this 
Mission. We trust some of them will listen to the invitation, and, surely, it may 
be said, in the way of rainy ont that few situations in this or any other 
country, are more important that which they would occupy; more calcu- 
lated to bres Sedge prays of their minds into lively exercise in the cause of 
their Redeemer ; to win for them, through the tender mercy of God, the 
bright crown of those, who, having turned many to righteousness, shall shine as 
the stars for ever and ever.” 

AMERICA. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


Bomsay.—The Missionaries at this station, in addition to their daily employ 
at home, in ing publicly and privately, Coote. vhs. scriptures and 
tracts, and ting sogger of the Boge stey have _ we 3 sone 
tours to explore the country, and to pre: e Gospel. y found the people 
attentive and in uiaitive. The places in the vicinity of Bombay thus Piaited 
contain upward of 50,000 inhabitants, most of whom’ are Hindoos; and about 
1500 copies of the scriptures and religious tracts were distributed. The demand 
for books, sincé the introduction of the Missionary press, has greatly 
increased. A |: number has been distributed, and some of them have been 
sent to a consi le distance on the continent. At a town, about 100 
miles south-east of Bombay, an officiating brahmin of the principal a i asked 
for a copy of the Gospel of Matthew” the Acts, bound together. condi- 
tion of its heing deposited in the temple for public use it was granted ; the con- 
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dition was faithfully observed, and the book was actually read by the Pagan 


worshippers. 
The Missionary press is employed in sending forth large editions of the 


- Scriptures, .and religious} tracts, and elementary works on education, in the 


Guzerattee e. Twothousand copies of a tract, intitled, «« The Way to Hea- 
ven,” were quickly distributed, and another edition was immediately for. 
The sc under the care of the Missionaries are incveasing: the number is 


“now 25, containing about 100 Jewish, and 1200 heathen scholars. These schools 


are extended to the Continent—an object which, having experienced their power- 
ful agency in diffusing Christian knowledge, the Missionaries have. very much at 
heart. In these schools, the heathen youth, in addition to the ordinary branches 


. of learning, are taught the fundamental principles of Christianity. Instead of 
‘- heathen fables, the first thing put into their hands to read is, the word of God, 


which is able to make them wise unto salvation, through faith in Christ Jesus, 
Such ions are selected, as are best calculated to store their minds with divine 
Restindge. The most important moral precepts are enforced on their hearts : 
they commit to memory the decalogue and form of prayer. Thus are these 
heathen children daily employed. No obstacle exists to the multiplying of the 
schools, except the want of more extensive pecuniary means. In two years, they - 
have increased in number from four to 25; and the pupils in an equal ratio. : 

At the three-stations of the Bombay Mission, the Brethren are in the midst of 

oe te ee in all, not less than 200,000 souls; and throughout 
they preach, distribute books and tracts to people, in the streets, at 
their houses and temples, and at different places of resort, as opportunities are 
afforded ; not, however, with the advantage of stated places and regular assemblies. 

Cryton.—The Society has been deprived of the faithful labours of Mr. War- 
ren, by death; and of Mr. Richards by ill health! Messrs. Meigs and Poor 
continue to labour at Tillipally and Batticotta, in the district of Jaffna; and, ere 
this, it is hoped, have been joined by a considerable party of new labourers, 

whom is a Dr. Scudder, a young physician of good practice and reputation 
at New York, who has relinquished his worldly prospects to serve the Mission, 
and who is expected to enter into the ministry. 

Messrs. Meigs and Poor have, for a considerable time, been able to preach to 
the natives in their own tongue, which they do with t diligence, together 
with the superintendance of the native schools, and the instruction of native 

in their own families. Education is conducted, here, with peculiar faci- 

3 as the food and clothing of boys, even 16 or 17 years old, is little more than 

one Spanish dollara month. © * It can hardly be conceived,” say the Missionaries, 

« how great is the difference between the boys generally in this heathen land, 

and those whom we have taken, and upon whom we expend one dollar per month. 

Their manners, dress, and mode of living, as well as the state of their minds, are 

essentially benefited.” Native preachers are expected to arise from these youths. 

Itis matter of regret to the Missionaries, that they cannot educate female children. 

« If,” say they, ** we inquire of the natives why they do not teach their girls to 
read, their only reply is—* We have no such custom in our country.’ ” 

About 700 scholars are instructed at both stations. 

Brainenrn, among the Cherokee Indians.--The Mission here advances with in- 


—s success. 

At the Mission House, the preaching of the Gospel, the administration of the 
Christian ordinances, and various exercises and means for religious instruetion 
and improvement, appear to have been continued with regularity and success. 
Excursions have been made to different s of the nation, for the ‘a We of 


visiting the families, and preaching. The Missionaries appear to have been 
always, and in all places, kindly received; and in many instances, have been 
intreated to repeat their visits. Instances are mentioned, of persons occasionally 
<9 from a great distance to hear preaching at the Mission House. An aged 
Cherokee woman came from a distance of 120 miles. 

** How precious,” say the Missionaries, ** are the privileges which we enjoy 
here in this wilderness: we would not change vat pie and our employment for 
By oe short of that eternal rest, which God has prepared for those that 

ve Him.” 

The school at Brainerd consists of about 80 Cherokee youths and children, 
male and female, who, with the whole Mission family, are supported by the pro- 
duce of a farm on which they all labour. 

Other schools, among this tribe of Indians, are in contemplation; and an 
ardent desire for-them universally prevails. The king and the chiefs seem much 
— with the advantages of civilization, and afford their countenance to the 

made for evangelizing their tribe. 


( Te be continued. ) 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
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I. STATISTICAL VIEW OF DISSENTERS IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 
Wishing to make this department of our work as yy nena as possible, we 


earnestly our C ‘ 


dents to furnish us with all 


ments and infor- 


mation relating to it, addressed to the Editors at the Publisher's. 


CHESHIRE. 


(Continued from vol. 3. p. 732.) 


Partineton Old Meeting-house, or 
Chapel.--About the year 1715, the 
Rev. Witt1am Harbine appears to 
have been the ae a Presby- 
terian congregation in this place. In 
1722, the sum of 3Us. was expended, 
in the purchase, from George Jones, 
of Parti n, Yeoman, of a part of the 
moss field, containing about four roods 
of land, which was conveyed, for the 
term of ten thousand years, to John 
Gleave, John Barratt, and Edmund Irlam, 
of Partington. Upon this land a meet- 
ang. house was erected by subscription, 
which has been continued in the hands 
of trustees, from that time to the 
present: the trust deed having been 
renéwed, in consequence of the death 
of trustees, in the years 1730, 1751, 
and again in 1800. Mr. Harding was 
succeeded in the ministry by the Rev. 
Mr. Nicnorts, who is believed to 
_ have retained the pulpit for upwards 
of thirty years. On the ist of June, 
4761, Dirs. Jane Hardman gave £190, 
to be placed out at interest, for the 
use the minister of Partington 
Chapel, which was accordingly, in 
1768, expended in the purchase of one 
acre two quarters and twenty perches 
of land, of the large Cheshire mea- 
sure, and, as a consideration for the 
alternate use, with others, of a piece 
of land, containing a quarter of an 
acre and twent _ es. How Mr. 
Nicholls quit artington we have 
not learned; but, after his remeval, 
the pulpit was for some time supplied 
by students from Warrington Aca- 
demy, till a Mr. Turrs took it, who 
afterwards settled at Tintwisle. He 
was succeeded successively by Mr. 
Corgpisutey and Mr. Circe, after 
whom the congregation was supplied 
for some time » the Rev. Winraam 
_ Grinprop, who kept a respectable 
school at, Manchester. About the year 
1790, Mr. Grindrod was succeeded by 
the Rev. Wa. Jouns, of Manchester, 
and after him a Mr. TitLinenam, of 
Congleton, who was formerly a glass- 
cutter at Warrington, p for 
some time‘every Lord’s day. In 1811, 
Mr. Bensamin Houses, from Park 
Chapel, Lancashire, came to Parting- 


‘ton, and took charge of a co . 


tion, which met in a room fitted up as 
a place of worship, by the late Robert 
Spear, . Here he continued te la- 
bour till mber 1815, when the 
congregation in the Old Meeting-house 
was in a very reduced state. It ap- 
rs, that for many years the trust. 
Pad been in the hands of gentlemen 
who were professedly Unitarians, of 
which denomination were all the per- 
sons named in the deed of 1800. Some 
of these gentlemen, however. observing 
that very few hearefs attended in 1814 
and 1815, and considering that no good 
could result to the neighhourhood fram 
keeping the place open upon such 
terms, also that many of neigh- 
bours were desirous of a ¢ » Te: - 
ered, been Mr. yarn oe 
leted his engagement with Mr. Spear, 
fo allow him to preach :in the’ Old 
Meeting house. A Unitarian minister 
was at the same time invited to preach; 
and when the opinions of -the , meen 
were taken, a considerable majority, 
both of them and the trustees, ap- 
peared to be in favour of Mr. Houmgs, 
who, in consequence, became the mi- 
nister, the ority of the Unitarian 
trustees assisting te instal him. The 
total amount the endowment at- 
tached to the place at that time was £18 
per annum, exclusive of the sum of £10 
aed annum received from Lady Hew- 
ey’s fund. But although the trustees 
of Partington Old Meeting-house had 
manifested such laudable liberality in 
favour of Mr. = = did not ob- 
tain an equally favourable reception at 
Waketield, where the trustees of the 
said fund refused to continue the an- | 
nual payment; and the tion 
at Partington not being able to raise a 
sufficiency for his:support, he was com- 
pelled to remove to another situation. 
Thus the place in became vacant, 
till Mr. Cuaries Lownpss, a zealous 
man, in the prime of life, having no 
ambition but to promote the spread of 
the Gospel, and with much of the spirit 
of his brother, the Missionary at Zante, 
began to preach constantly every Sab- 
bath day. The plain but serious ad- 
ae yer gene have ae 
acceptable, e congregation 
greatly increased ; a dent ens been 
rmed, consisting of thirty members: 
Mr. Lowndes has accepted a call to the 
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office of pastor in this church, and a 
fiduse‘has been erected for him by the 
ple; -also a Sunday school at the 
end of the-meeting-house, and a new 
gullery over the school. Such have 
nm the beneficial results of a fair, 
honest, and candid administration of a 
trust, which, it will. be confessed, 
foust have originally had respect to 
the propagation of the sentiments 
usually considered and designated ortho- 
dox, and which could not, without a 
dereliction of the plainest duty, have 
been administered, as has been the 
case in some other instances, with a 
perverse feeling of hostility to those 
very sentiments. Mr. Lowndes still 
continues His ministry here. with suc- 
cess. He was succeeded in his labours, 
in Mr. Spear’s meeting-house, by the Rev. 
Thomas Smith, M. A. now Classical 
Tutor at Rotherham Academy ; but, 
since Mr. Spear’s removal, the preach- 
ing at wre) sag has, we believe, been 
diseon tinued. 
_*SanpBacn.—About the year 1791, 
the Rev. Joun Reece, late of Sheffield, 
and then of Congleton, assisted by Mr. 
Ricuarp Date, a deacon of the church 
of Congleton, began to preach in a cot- 
tage in this village. The service was 
rwards removed to a school-room, 
where it was continued by the joint ex- 
* @ttions of the gentlemen above-men- 
tioned, assisted by the Rev. Jos Wi1- 
soy and others, till the year 1799, when 
it ‘ceased, and was not revived before 
1807. In April of that vear, the Rev. 
WirtraM Sitvester, at the request, 
and under the patronage of the Che- 
shire Union, came to Sandbach, and 
preached in a cottage. This place, in 
a short time proving too small for the 
ae ge aa it beeame necessary to 
ook out for more suitable accommoda- 
tion, and after considerable delay, a te- 
nement, the pra rty of Lord Crewe, 
being the most eligible place that could 
be found, was fixed upon, and a lease of 
it obtained: 1t was immediately fitted 
up as a chapel, and opened-by the Rev. 
b Wilson, on the 3d of May, 1807, 
who preach¢d a sermon from Ezek. 
xviii. 35, “« And the name of the city 
from that day shall be, Tur Lorn 1s 
‘THERE.” In the following year, it was 
found to be necessary, not only to en- 
large the meecting-house, but to con- 
‘struct a gallefy at one end of it, by 
“which it was rendered capable of ac- 
‘commodating from’ 200 to 300 people. 
Shortly after this, a con tional 
church was formed, over which Mr. 
Silvester was ordained the pastor, on 
the ist of August, 1809. In the au- 
‘tumn of 1817, it was ge ans oo 
Sary again to enlarge the e, an 
‘there is, at the presi moment, an ap- 
Cone. Maa. No. 37. 
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parent increase in the numbers of the 
congregation, as well as in their ‘zeal 
and piety. 

Srocxrort.— Hill-gate . Indepen- 
dent Meeting-house. The Rev. Joun, 
Byrom,,a pupil of Mr. Frankland, aps 
pears to have been the first dissenting 
minister who settled at Stockport. He 
removed to Saddleworth, in Yorkshire, 
and was probably succeeded by the 
Rev. Ricnarp Mitwe, who was or- 
dained June 17th, 1700, and left off 
preaching about 1720. At this time a 
division took place, in.consequence of a 
sermon, from the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, chapter 5, verse 22d, 
preached here on the 12th of July 
1718, by the Rev. Samuel De le Rose, 
who had then lately entered on the 
ministry. . This. sermon gave great 


offence; and being re-delivered on the 
12th of February, 1721, and afterwards 
printed verbatim by the author, in his 
own defence, called forth some stric- 
tures from the 
Cl 
M 


n of the Rev. James 
, of Chinley. Upon the division, 
r. De te Rose retained the pulpit 
of the O!d Meeting House, being} 
bably chosen by a majority. How 
he remained here we are not informed, 
but on the 26th of August, 1741, the 
Rev. Mr. Sanru was ordained over this 
congregation, upon which occasion the 
Rey. Peter Walkden, A. M. of Holcom, 
delivered the charge; and Mr. Smith 
dying within afew years, Mr.WaLKDEN 
succeeded him in the pastoral office, and 
remained here till his decease, on the 5th 
of November 1749. To him, after some 
time, succeeded the Rev. THos. Broox, 
from Heckmondwike Academy, and Ia- 
boured there in the pastoral duties many 
years, dying August the 19th, 1789. 
rom this time to the 6th of November 
1793, the congregation appear to have 
had no settled minister; but on that 
day the Rev. Tnomas Crowrner, from 
Northouram Academy, was ordained to 
the pastoral office, which, however, he 
retained but for a short time, bein 
suddenly removed by death, on Marc 
the 30th, 1794. Soon after Mr. Crow- 
ther’s decease, the Rev. J. AucHIN- 
cioss, D. D. was chosen pastor, and 
occupied the pulpit till his decease, 
which took place on the 29th of May, in 
the year 1800,, when the chapel was 
shut up, and so continued, till a few 
persons, who were attached to the 
lace, ynited and gave a call to the 
Rev. Dayiet Douyrerty; but his 
ministry not being productive of any 
increase, he removed to Loxley, near 
Sheffield, in the spring of 1803. 

In October 1804, the deserted pulpit 
was supplied, for the first time, by Mr. 
Sotomon AsuTon, who was ordained 
to the pastoral office over the congres 
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gation, on the 19thof June 1806. The 
congregation having considerably in- 
cr , it was now judged proper to 
take down the old chapel, and erect a 
new one upon the same spot of ground. 
Accordingly, upon the 22d day of 
March, 1807, divine worship was per- 
formed, for the last time, in the old 
building ; and, on August the 23d, for 
the first time, in the new edifice, which 
is called the Tabernacle: it is on a much 
larger scale, and capable of accommo- 
dating twice as many persons as could 
obtain sittings in that which preceded 
it. Within the last 16 years, upwards 
of 140 new members have been added 
to the church, in which t peace and 
prosperity at present reign, under the 
ministry of Mr. Ashton. 

Stockport High Street Presbyterian Cha- 
pel. — pea the division mentioned 
above, a new Chapel was erected in 
High Street, which was licenced for a 
place of worship on the i1ith of July 
1722, at the General Quarter Sessions 
at Nantwich. The Rev. James Harpy 
was, it is supposed, the first settled mi- 
nister: he occurs minister in 1724, but 
how long he continued is not known. 
The Rev. Joun MitneE, or Milnes, is 
supposed to have been the minister in 
1745, and continued so late as 1756. 
The Rev. Josep Bootu, from Dr. 
Jenning’s Academy, entered on the 
pastoral office at this place in 1761, in 
which year the existing register com- 
mences. Mr. Booth continued till 1781, 
when ‘he resigned the ministry, but 
resided at Stockport till his decease, at 
the age of 61, on the 5th of December, 
1794, The Rev..Mr. Portews was the 
next minister, and continued about four 
years. He quitted the ministry upon 
relinquishing his connection with this 
congregation. In 1785, the Rev. J. 
Witson, (now D. D.) settled with this 
congregation, and continued in dis- 
charge of the pastoral duties till the 
Jatter end of 1792. He then removed 
into Scotland, and has since, for many 
years, been a highly respected minister 
of the Scotch Church at Falkirk. While 
at Stockport he published a Reply to 
the learned Gilbert Wakefield's tract 
on Public Worship ; and has since pub- 
lished a History of Egvpt, and a vo- 
lume of Prayers. To Dr. Wilson suc- 
ceeded the Rev. Wirttam ALLarD, 
now of Bury, Lancashire, who conti- 
nued a short time, and was succeeded 
by the Rev. B. Davis, now of Chow- 
bent, who occupied the pulpit for about 
ayear. He was followed by the Rev. 
Epwarp Gisson, who took charge of 
the con tion in 1794, and. retained 
the till his decease, in 1799. 
After Mr. Gibson's death, the pulpit 
was supplied for above a year by stu. 
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dents from the Mauchester New Col- 
lege. In the beginning of 1901, the 
Rev. Epwarp Hiceinson came to 
Stockport, and held the rage office 
in this church tilk the latter end of 
1810, when he removed to Derby, 
where he still continues, ministering to 
a congregation of Unitarians. The pre- 
sent minister of the High Street con- 
gregation in Stockport is the Rev, 
SamuEL Parker, who came here from 
Lewes, in Sussex, at Midsummer 1811. 
Stockport Orchard Street Independent 
Chapel.--This edifice was erected by 
subscription in the year 1788: it mea- 
sures 50 feet by 44, and will seat 582 
paw The first minister who settled 
ere was the Rev. Witt1am Maurice, 
from Haslingden, in Lancashire, where 
he had preached a few: months after 
quitting the academy at Northouram. 
He accepted an unanimous invitation 
from the church, and laboured faith- 
fully for the space of about five years. 
The Rev. Ropert ANLEZaRxK succeeded 
in February 1793, and retained the 
charge till May 1801, when he deter- 
mined to conform to the establishment, 
into which he was admitted, and is now 
aclergyman at Stafford. On the second 
of October, 1803, the Rev. WiLtiamM 
Evans, from Bridgenorth, succeeded 
to the pastoral office in this congrega- 
tion, and remained with it till his de- 
cease, on the 29th of September,.1814. 
An interesting Memoir of Mr. Evans 
has appeared in the Evangelical Maga- 
zine. ‘To him succeeded, in January, 
1816, the Rev, NATHANIEL Pucs.ey, 
late a student in Hoxton Academy : but 
this gentleman, although educated at 
the expense of dissenters, has resigned 
his charge, with the view, as is gene- 
rally understood, of conforming to the 
national church. A spacious chapel is 
erecting for him in the town, in which 
it is expected that the Liturgy of the 
Church of England will be used. 
TaTTENHALL.— There appears to 
have been occasional preaching in this 
village, in the house of the late Mr. 
John Walley, of Tattenhall Lane, and in 
other surrounding places, such as Cad- 
dington, Barton, Boseley, &c. about the 
years 1796, 1796. ‘This itinerant duty 
was performed by Mr. Job Wilson and 
others. In 1796 a thatched cottage, in 
the village of Tattenhall, was fitted u 
for public worship, and. registered. It 
was opened by the Rev. William Thorpe 
of Bristol, and:supplied during several 
ck by the ministers of Chester, 
rexham, Nantwich, and Northwich, 


alternately. In 1808, a gentleman in 
the neighbourhood gave a piece of land, 
on which a chapel has since been 
erected, which measures 39 feet by 24 
feet. It was opened on the 10th of 
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October in the same year, since whicha 
lery has been constructed, and a 
small house, adjoining to the meeting. 
house, erected, for the accommodation 
of the minister. For two years, how- 
ever, from this time, the people conti- 
nued to be supplied gratuitously, till, 
in 1810, the Rev. Tuomas Hircuin, 
of Atherstone, was requested to make 
Tattenhall the centre of his itinerant 
“labours. With this request he complied, 
and removed there about April. In 
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1818, Mr. Hitchin, having an increasing 
family, removed to Towcester, and was 
succeeded at Tattenhall by the Rev. 
Joun Morris, formerly a student at 
Rotherham, who was ordained over the 
church and congregation on the 10th of 
November, 1819, and still retains the 
cha: Messrs. Turner of Knutsford, 
Bennett of Rotherham, Raffles of Li- 
verpool, Kidd, Silvester, Wilson, &c. 
assisted at Mr. Morris’s ordination. 
(To be continued.) 


Il. MISCELLANEOUS. 


BRITISH SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 
Naples. 
Pawxce Carpire, Minister of Pubiic 
Instructions, in a letter to the Secre- 
tary of the British and Foreign School 
Society, writes :— 

«T am fully persuaded of the value 
of the British System; it is an engine 
surpassing all the invention and con- 
ception of past times; and directed with 
prudent and perseveriug energy, will 
produce wonderful effects upon the 
moral condition of mankind. 

Lam particularly interested in favour 
of this system of mutual instruction, as 
well as in all that relates to education, 
and to the principles of public and pri- 
vate economy, this government having 
been the first to introduce the Lancas- 
terian method into Italy. 


Extract of a Letter from the Rev. Mr. 
Swann, Missionary in Russia. 
“We proposed before leaving Peters- 
burgh -to make the moral and religious 
state of the Tartars and other tribes, 
inhabiting various parts of Russia 
through which we were to travel, a 
particular object of inquiry. In Casan 
and its neighbourhood there are 300,000 
T Yasan is in fact the ancient 
Tartar metropolis; and here they have 
still churches, and not less than twenty 
schools. According to the hest jnfor- 
mation I could obtain, a very large pro- 
portion of these Tartars can re eir 
own age, and many of them also 
the Russian. Indeed, reading and writ- 
ing are almost universal accomplish- 
ments among them. Many, or rather 
most of those who live in the city, are 
sypaged in trade, and of con- 
ble property. should be in- 
to suspect, however, that the in- 
habitants of the villages are in many 
ces ignorant of letters, as well as 
very poor. We successively travelled 
thr the districts inhabited by 
the ithians, Churnussians, Voi- 
leakes, and Baskkovians, and ski 
the immense tracts where the Kirge- 


sians roam about with their cattle. Edu- 
cation is at a very low ebb with most 
of these poor people: they are igno- 
rant of almost every thing but their 
own little concerns. The translatioa 
of the Scriptures into seme of the Jan- 
guages of these tribes has wry 4 been 
undertaken by persons qualified for the 
task, so far as concerns a knowledge of 
the languages. These translations are 
of course at the expense of the Russian 
Bible Society, and are to be printed in 
the Russian character, the language 
having previously never had a written 


orm. 

« You will be gratified to learn that 
the gospels of Matthew and John which 
have been translate, and printed in 
the Mangolian language, are eagerly 
received by the Buriats, among whom 
we now dwell. I have made two jour- 
nies during the present-month, along 
with my dear fellow-labourer, Stally- 
brass, to two of their great temples, one 
situated about 30, the other about 80 
versts from Selinguisk. We carried 
along with us a large supply of the gos- 
pels, and also of a tract which has been 
published for their use, to distribute 
among the Lamas or priests, who were 
celebrating at their temple their great 
annual festival, which is kept in the 
white month, (answering nearly to our 
February.) 

* All Siberia is ringing with the 
praises of the new General Governor 
Fgh He isa man of the most 
liberal and beneyolent-mind--the de- 
cided friend of the Bible--and, like 
every consistent friend of it, favourable 
to the cause of Education. He showed 
us much kindness in Irkutsk, and since, 
he has done us the honour of a visit at 
our own house, when on a tour through 
these parts to the south of the Baikal. 
He has within these few months esta- 
blished a Bible Society in Irkutsk, and 
likewise a School for the soldiers, upon 
the principles of, the British System. 
Some of the soldiers he told me had 
learned to read and write tolerably, 
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during the four months they had al. 
ready attended. There is a similar 
school. in Selinguisk,, and conducted 
upon the same plan. His Excellency 
has been here since our arrival, (as I 
have already noticed), and visited the 
school—-it contains about 400 scholars. 
They passed a short examination before 
him; most of them are young men and 
boys, They are taught reading, writing, 
and arithmetic; some of them the first 
principles of mathematics, and the 
drawing of plans. We were present at 
the examination; and much gratified to 
observe the good state of the School, in 
regard to order, cleanliness, and the 
rogress of the scholars ; but the house 
much too confined for the number it 
contains. -A new school room, how- 
ever,.an hospital, and other accommo- 
dations are now building. The Go- 
vernor, when at Kiashta, immediately 
after passing through Selinguisk, ob- 
tained subscriptions fur this School to 
the amount of 2000 rubles, and likewise 
established there a Branch Association 
of the Irkutsk Bible Society, to which 
3000 rubles were instantly subscribed.” 
Since the last annual report, several 
masters and mistresses have been ap- 
pointed to permanent situations. A 
master has recently sailed for the _re- 
public of Hayti, and two are about to 
roceed to Spanish America, one to 
bili, the other to Santa Fé. Ano- 
ther master has been appointed to the 
Isle of France. In the month of 
August, one sailed for St. Petersburgh. 


Congregational Union of Scctland. 


We are glad to see that this Institu- 
tion, by which much has already been 
done for those who are so destitute of 
the Gospel in the northern parts of our 
island, continues in such active opera- 
tion, and has begun to receive consi- 
derable countenance and aid from 
friends in the South. ‘We some time 
ago inserted large’ extracts of a circular 
letter from the Committee to their bre- 
thren in England. It was then under- 
stood that that letter would be followed 
up ‘ application for assistance, to ena- 

em to extend the infiuence of the 
Redeemer's kingdom, in the Highlands 
and Islands, and other destitute parts 
of Scotland, more fully than they could 
do by their own resources. This has 
in part been done. As noticed by us, in 
a former number of our work, the Con- 

tional Churches in Essex enter- 
ed, of their own accord, heartily into the 
object, and sent a donation to the Com- 
mittee as an expression of their approba- 
tion, their good will, and bh pcg feel- 
ing. The churches in Suffolk and Nor- 
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folk also adupted a resolution to cantri- 
bute to the same cause; in consequence 
of which, the Rev. Mr. Ewing, otf Glas- 
go" paid a visit to that quarter, where 

e spent six weeks, preaching almost 
every day, and making collections. By 
this visit, the churches themselves, ac- 
cording to the testimony of many, have 
been peculiarly refreshed and edified ; 
and we hope many others, who heard 
the Word i a stranger, have been 
convinced of sin, and led to the Saviour; 
while upwards of £300. were raised for 
the assistance of the churches in the 
North, in the more extensive dissemi- 
nation of the Gospel. Dr. Wardlaw, 
of Glasgow, and Mr. Payne, of Edin- 
burgh, have also spent a short time in 
Lancashire, &c., on the same object, 
where they met with very considerable 
countenance. But as there was little 
previous knowledge of their visit, many 
of the churches were not prepared to 

ive a collection at that time. A good 
Geal of interest, however, was excited ; 
and, subsequently, the following Re- 
solution has been adopted:—* At the 
half-yearly Meeting of the Lancashire 
jaa § Union, for the Spread of the 
Gospel, held at Wigan, Oct..12, 1820, 
it was resolved, ‘I‘hat this Meetin 
sympathize with tke Congregationa 
Union of Scotland,—-highly approves of 
their extensive labours, and recom- 
mends that the churches in this county 
permit a Deputation to make collec. 
tions for the more effectual promotion 
of its object.” 

We learn with pleasure, farther, that 
the Rev. Mr. Orme, of Perth, with 
some others, intend to viSit London, on 
the same business, in the month of Fe- 
bruary next: and most earnestly do 
we wish them all that success which 
the importance of the cause merits. 
Many most urgent calls, at the present 
time, are made‘on our brethren in the 
North, for ching, stated or occa- 
sional, in the SHeTLanp, the Ork- 
ngy and Western Isles, the High- 
lands, and other very destitute parts 
of Sootland. But, in general, where 
the preachers are sent, they must be 
supported by those who send them; the 
people being in a degree of poverty not 
conceived by those who are not inti- 
mately acquainted with their state; 
while, to say the least, they are most 
destitute of the knowledge of Eternal 
Life, or the appointed means of. attain- 
ingit. Wecan further add, with confi- 
dence, that the Congregational Churches 
in Scotland deserve well of their bre. 
thren in the South, for they have ever 
been foremost, with open arms, to res 
ceive our Deputations, from whatever 
society, labouring to promote the cause 
of the Redeemer, at home or abroad. 
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The Bible in the Levant. 

Jerusalem, April 10, 1820. 

A cLERGYMAN, travelling in the Le- 
vant, writes:—A few days after my 
‘arrival, I visited the Armenian Pa- 
triarch, and spoke to him about the 
Bible Society, and the object of my 
visit to Jerusalem: both pleased him, 
and he immediately requested me 
to send him 66 of the Armenian Tes- 
taments I had brought with me; he 
. gave me four piastres a piece for them. 
The Armenian pilgrims this year 
amount to about 1,300; the majority, 
of them are from Anatolia, and speak 
nothing but Turkish ; few, very few of 
them can read. JI found at the Arme- 
nian convent a pilgrim from Calcutta ; 
he speaks English with considerable 
fluency, is a member of the Calcutta 
Bible Society, and knows Carey, Marsh- 
man, Ward, &c. &c. very well. He took 
#3 Armenian ‘Testaments from me to 
distribute in Jerusalem. 1 have vi- 
sited more than once the convents of 
the Syrians, Copts, and Abyssinians. 
The Syrians (who are Nestorians from 
Mesopotamia) were pleased with the 
Syriac Testament, and told me that 
they would go off rapidly in Mesopo- 
tamia. Among the Jews I have been 


able to do nothing: the New Testa- 
ment they reject with disdain, though 
Ihave repeatedly offered it to them for 


peed forest tri ye ha, Be the pro- 
ies, they say the is imperfect, 
and therefore they will not na . 
and as for the Psalters, they say there 
is no want of them in Jerusalem. Had 
I brought ecomplete- Hebrew Bibles 
with me, I could have sold many. If 
there be a spot in the world where the 
spirit of religious contention burns with 

ter fury than in another, that spot 
is Jerusalem. The Greeks, Catholics, 
and Armenians, are perpetually at war, 
about gaining possession of the holy 
places; and these places are in pos- 
session of the Turks, who sell them to 
the highest bidder. As for the Catho- 
lics here, they are decidedly hostile to 
the diffusion of the Arabic Scriptures 
among their people; they chased Burck- 
hardt from their convent, when they 

vered the motive of his visit to 
Jerusalem, and collected and burned 
the books he had sold ! 

The number of pilgrims this year 
may be thus stated :—Greeks, 1,60u; 
Armenians, 1,30; Catholics, (chiefly 
from Damascus.) 50; Copts, 150; Sy- 
Tans, 30; Abyssinians, 1 : in all, 3,131. 


Russian Bible Society. 
Extracts of a Letter from the Reo. Dr. 
Pinkerton. 


’ His Imperial ‘Majesty has been gra- 
ciously Siened to" pares from fhe 
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Society upwards of 9000 Slavonian poc- 
ket Testaments for distribution among 
the troops. 

The accounts from Siberia are very 
gratifying ; the Governor-general is un- 
wearied in his labours to further the ob- 
ject of the Society. He has lately es- 
tablished two new Auxiliaries. to the 
Irkutsk Society, one at Kiachta, the 
chief frontier tewn and mart of com- 
merce between China and Russia, and 
the other at Nertchinsk, another town 
on the borders of China, famous for its 
silver mines, which are wrought by the 
exiled criminals from the interior of the 
empire. 

From the Rev. Dr. Henderson. 

The fcllowing Letter, written by a 
boy of twelve years of age, cannot fail 
to interest every friend of the Bible:—- 

** Most Honour.) Members of the 
Seevian Bible Society in the Govern- 
ment of Orel,— . 

““ My father serves the Emperor. 
My grandfather, with: whom I live, is 
blind. My two grandmothers are both 
of them old and infirm.. My mother 
alone, by the labour of her hands, sup- 
ports us all: she herself taught me to 
read. I have a desire to read the word 
of God; but I have no books, except 
the Psalter, in a very tattered state. 
My blirid grandfather has by the ear 
alone acquired a great knowledge of 
divine things, and likes very much that 
I should repeat something to him by 
heart. 

“ Confer on me, I pray you, a holy 
book. I hear you have it, and that you 
distribute to those who have money, 
for money ; and to the poor, for nothing, 
I will read it, and I will pray to God 
for you.” Ivay, 

The Grandson of the blind Stephen. 


A very interesting anecdote was also 
communicated by a priest in Kazan. 
It is customary, on the eves of the t 
feasts in the Greek Church, to the 
Acts of the Apostles to the people who 
are assembled in the Churches. A 
young woman who had recently gone 
as usual, and, walking up and down, 
happened, as she passed the reader, to 
hear something that arrested her atten- 
tion. She listened, and the more she 
heard, the more did she feel interested, 
and was chained to the spot till the 
reading of the Scriptures was finished. 

The following day, she went to the 
priest, and ex her earnest desire 
to be permitted to read the book which 
she had heard read the ing even- 

‘ing in Church. He immediately took 
down one of the Society’s New Testa- 
ments, and, beginning to read the por- 
tion of Scripture she heard in the 
public service: «* Yes,” she exclaimed, 
* these are the very words.” She was 
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now almost in an ecstasy, and taking 
’ the New Testament home with her, she 
sat up two whole nights, in Order to read 
through the Acts of the Apostles. On 
returning the New ‘Testament, she 
could not sufficiently extol it, but deli- 
vered it into the hands of the priest, 
with downcast looks, and a strong de- 
of reluctance, which plainly inti- 
mated that she would have kept the 
volume if she might. You may con- 
ceive what was her joy when she was 
presented with the treasure which she 
prized so highly. 

I cannot conclude without informing 
you that a part of the gain of the Arch- 
angel Merchants has been consecrated 
to the Lord, and their substance unto 
the Lord of the whole earth. They 
have recently had some very advan- 
tageous privileges conferred upon them 
by his Imperial Majesty ; and, as an 
acknowledgment for the favour, they 
have made a donation of 1,000 rubles to 
the Russian Bible Society. 

The last Hours of un Infidel, who burnt 
his Bible. 
Ow the Lord’s Day, October 24th, 1819, 
I was called (says the person who has 
furnished the following account) to visit 
a& poor man in Manchester. He was 
_deszribed to me as dying in the most 
distracting 7 \prene of mind. -I found 
him in the full possession of his mental 
faculties, but much agitated and alarm- 
ed by a sense of his great sinfulness and 
approaching misery. For this I was at 
no loss to account, when I had learned, 
rtly from himself, and partly from 
is neighbours, the following particulars 
of his history :— 


He had been accustomed from child- , 


hood to reverence the institutions of 
religion, to read the Word’ of God, and 
to attend his worship. ar in his 
habits, and moral in his deportment, 
he had generally maintained a fair cha- 
racter. About six months before the 
time at which I saw him, he had been 
deprived of his wife by death. ‘l'o sup- 

ess the sorrow occasioned by this loss, 


e went frequently to a public house ; 
there he found i 


nd companions whose mirth 

caused him to forget for a moment his 

t he was surprised and 

eness, but he 

soon proved that «evil communications 

corrupt good maazners.” These men 

were INFIDELS; and it was not long 

before their new asso- 
ciate to imitate their exam 
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vious agreement, they together com- 
rnitted theie Bibles to the flames, and 
vowed never again to enter a place of 
religious worship —** All this (said the 
wretched man) did well enough while I 
was in health, and could keep off the 
thoughts of death.” Now, however, he 
was stretched on a bed of sickness, and 
conscious of his near approach to eter- 
nity ; in this state, forced to reflection, 
his guilt and danger excited the utmost 
horror.and alarm: despair had- taken 
full possession of his mind. When I 
spoke to him of the mercy and forgive- 
ness, which the most heinous offenders 
are encouraged to seek through the me- 
diation of a’ Redeemer, he hastily ex- 
claimed, ** What’s the use of talking to 
me about mercy?” When entreated 
again and again to behold the Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world, he said, “ I tell you, it’s of no 
use wow; "tis too late—’tis too late.” 
In reply to my exhortation to pray, he 
said, **Oh! I could pray once, but now 
I can’t pray”—and, after a pause, “I 
will not pray.” ‘These expressions were 
subsequently several times repeated, 
“* I cannot pray, I will not pray.” Two 
men having entered the room, whom I 
understvod to have been leaders in the 
pully company by whom this poor man 
ad been deluded, he hastily turned his 
face from them with obvious disgust 
and terror; and after they had ad- 
dressed to him some blustering expres- 
sions, by which they hoped to rally his 
spirits, be raised himself on his bed, 
lifted up bis hands, and in the most 
deliberate and solemn manner calied on 
God Almighty to blast those wretches to all 
eternity! ‘They almost immediately left 
the apartment, uttering a profusion of 
oaths. Some time afterwards three 
others of the wretched men entered, and 
occasioned a repetition of the impreca- 
tions, which it was Jor any to 
hear without shuddering. 

After I had been-with him about two 
hours, (during which time he frequertly 
repeated such expressions as have been 
stated) he became quite indifferent to 
what was said to him, rolling about on 
his bed, and now and then ejaculating, 
“ My Bible! Oh! the Bible.” His eyes 
were for séveral minutes fixed on me, 
but he seemed not to hear the questions 
and entreaties which I continued to ad- 
dress to him. He then concealed his 
face = turning it to the pillow: and 
after having remained in this position 

rhaps a quarter of an hour, his whole 
ame was violently convulsed; he 
groaned, and then again was still ; and 
whilst 1 was speaking to the by-standers, 
he expired.—* It is a fearful. thing to 
fall into the hands of the living God !” 
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Village Preaching, 

FovanT isa pleasant village, situated 
between Tisbury and Wilton, in Wilts; 
its population is about 500. It is sur- 
> at by several villages, which may 
be said to be without the Gospel. ‘The 
preaching in Fovant commenced by the 
Seasonal services of different preach- 
ers several years since, but declined. 
In the year 1812, a benevolent indivi- 
dual of the village was raised up as an 
instrument of much usefulness to his 
neighbours, in statedly preaching the 
word of lite. By the blessing of the 
great Head of the Cliurch, a congrega- 
tion of about 150 persons has been col- 
lected. Until lately, they assembled in 
a house, the property of their preacher, 
who made it suitable for divine worship 
and a Sunday School; but the premises 
falling, by the death of the preacher’s 
wife, into other hands, could no longer 
be retained. A small and neat place of 
worship has been built, in the hope that 
the blessing of God will continue in- 
‘creasingly to attend the ministry of the 
word of life and salvation. One of - 
promoters of this design liberally 
, in trust, a piece of freehold land, 
m an _—— place, fur the building, 
and for a burying-ground place, and in 
addition a handsome donation ; several 
inhabitants ofthe village gave as much 
as their circumstances would allow, 
while nr. — could ae re 
“money, wiilin ve their labour to 
this good orks dod enaieted in the erec- 
tion of the building: various friends 
‘around have generously afforded some 
pecuniary help. The whole will cost 
nearly £300; about half is collected, and 
it is not doubted but other Christian 
friefiqs, on being informed of the zeal 
and ity of ‘these Mere re will 
feel disposed to aid in liquidating the 
Tethaininig debt. ‘he meeting-house 
willhold 300 persons: Mr. Best preaches 
statedly and gratuitously: there is a 
Sunday School. The building was open- 
ed fot worship on the ¢¢d of November, 
the Rev. W. Jay, the Rev. Mr. 
of Sarum, and the Rev. Mr. Bris- 

tow; of Wilton. 

Contributions will-be gratefully re- 
ceived by either of the above-named 
Ministers, or by the following—Mr. 
‘Waters, of Codford; Mr. Hannaford, of 
Broad Chalk; Mr. Bailey, of Crippl 
Style; Mr. Gunning, ef Ebsbourne; 
‘and Mr. Hopkins, of ‘Tisbury. 


Widows’ Fund. 
Tae Annual Sermon recommending 
‘the benevolent purposes of the Society, 
‘for the relief of necessitous widows and 
children of Protestant cure a 
'y 


Lane, Bishopsgate, at the 


‘Street, Aldersga 
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Old Jewry Chapel, removed to Jewin 
te Street, Wednesday 
noon, the 4th of April next. 


Northamptonshire Independent 
Association, 

THe Independent Association of the 
county of Northampton and its con- 
nexions, held its half-yearly meeting, 
Sept. 21, 1820, at the Rev. Isaac An- 
thony’s Meeting-house, Bedford. The 
Rev. J. Gravestock, of Old, and the 
Rev. 'T’. Aston, of Creaton, preached in 
the morning. In the afternoon, the 
business of the Association was trans- 
acted--the Rev. Isaac Anthony in the 
chair. As this meeting was held at the 
extremity of the connexion, many of 
the Missionary contributions were not 
received. In consequence, only fifty 
pounds were disposed of, and this sum 
was voted to the Edinburgh Missionary 
Society. The business of the Provi- 
dent Fund for Widows and Children of 
Ministers was then attended to: the 
Rev. J. Robertson, of Stretton, preach- 
ed in the evening. The next Half- 
yearly Meeting is to be held at the 
Rev. Walter Scott's _Meeting-house, 
Rowell, on the Thursday before the 
last Sabbath in April, 1821. 


Vaccination in China. 
Extracr of a letter from J. Living- 
stone, Esq., one of the Hon. Com- 
pany’s Surgeons in China, dated Macao, 
the 25th March, 1890, to Jas. Hume, 
Esq., M. P 

* T sometimes vaccinate 500 a week, 
and for the last ten years; ‘yet no 
failure has occurred in my practice. 
Mr. Pearson, who is Head Surgeon at 
the Company’s Factory at Canton, has 
been still more extensively ¢ 
than myself, and has been equally suc- 
cessful ; yet-you, know that the small-pox 
rages in China every spring— some- 
times with extrenie virulence. I have 
often seen it, in its worst furms, in the 
midst of my vaccinated patients, in the 
samé house and the same bed; ‘yet. no 
failure has occurred, not even a va- 
riolated appearance. 


The Jexs. 
A Jewisn merchant, of New York, 
named Mordecai Noah, has demanded 
permission, and obtained the sanction 


~of the American ay mh to pur- 


chase an island on the Niagara, between 
the Lakes Erie and Ontario, not far 
from the English territory, and contain- 
ing about 1,000 acres on its surface, 
for the purpose of offering an asylum, 
under the protection of the liberal and 
tolerant laws of the United States; it 
being the intention of this opulent Jew 
to found a colony of his people in this 


island. ' 
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Literary Notices, Answers to Correspondents, §c. 


LITERARY NOTICES, &c. 


The Editors will feel obliged tu Literary Gentlemen and Publishers, for the 
communication of Notices (Post paid) suited to this Department of the 


ConGrecaTionaL MaGazine. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 

The Philosophy of Painting. By Wal- 
stenholme Parr. 

In the press, and will shortly be pub- 
lished, the Prinéiptes of Forensic Medi- 
cine, explained, illustrated. and applied to 
British practice. By J G. Smith, M.D. 

The Rev. John Hogbes (author of the 
Hore Britannice) is arranging materials 
for a Supplementary Volume, which will 
contain a translation of the Welsh Hisfori- 
cal Triads, with two Essays, presented to 
the Cambrian Society, &c. 

‘Spcedily will be published, A History 
of the British Empire, from the Accession 
of Charles 1. to the Restoration; with an 
Introduction, tracing the progress of So- 
ciety, and of the Constitution, fiom the 
Feudal Times to the opening of the History ; 
and including a particnlar examination of 
Mr. Hume’s statemests refative to the cha- 
racter of the English Government. By 
George Brodie, Esq. in 3 vols. 8ve. 

The Rev. W. Thorn, of Penrith, bas in 
the press a new edition of his Lectures on 
the Christian Sabbath. 

The Rey. Mr. Fry is preparing for the 
press, a work to be entitled, The Second 
Advent, or Glorious Epiphany of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ; being an at- 
tempt to elucidate, in chronological order, 
all the Prophecies both of the Old and of 
the New Testament, which relate to this 
most important subject, &c. Sc. 

Travels in Syria and Mount Sinai. By 
the late John Lewis Burckhardt. 4to. with 


, &e, 

A Voyage for the Discovery of a North- 
west Passage from the Atlantic to the 
Pacifie, performed by his Majesty’s ships 
Hecla and Griper, under the orders of 
Captain Parry, in the years 1819 and 20. 
4to. with engravings, &c. 

The Book of the Church. By Robert 
Southey. 12mo. 


WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
The 2d and 3d Volumes of the Scripture 
Testimony to the Messiah, By the Rev, 
Dr. John Pye Smith. Price £1. 
Austoo Park. 12mo. 6s. 
Volume 2d of Sacred_Lyrics. By James 
Edmeston. 12mo. 6s. 


A 2d Volume of Clarke’s History of — 


Intolerance, which will bring it down to 
the close of the present year (1820). 
Thoughts on the Essential Requisites for 
Church Communion, Baptism, and the 
Lord’s Supper, as connected with Christian 
Missions; being an Examination of the 
Sentiments of the Rev. S. Greatheed ; to 
which are added, twelve Miscellaneous 
Essays. By W. Moorhouse, jan. Price 4s. 
Elemeutary Disconrses, or Sermons ad- 
dvessed to Children, By John Burder, 
A.M. Second edition, 18mo. price 2s. 6d, 
A Sermon, delivered at Lyndharst, 
Hants, May 28, 1820, on occasion of the 
Decease of the Rev..R. Owers, of South- 
ampton, and the Rev. J. Kingsford, Port- 


sea. By Thos. Clarke, Lyndlurst. Price 1s, + 


A Third Edition of Mr. Jay’s Family 
Prayers. 8vo. 9s. boards. 


The Dissenier’s Apology, ina Letter to © 


the Rev. S. Wix; containing some reasons 


why the Orthodox Dissenters feel obliged, - 


in conscience, not to comply with his. 


** Affectionate Address,” intended to induce 
them to conform to the Charch of England, 
By Samuel Newton. Price 6d. 

The Yoong Christian’s Guide. By the 
Rev. C. Buck. Sixth edition, 3s. 

The Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon, 
Gent. New edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 

Lectures on the Philosophy of the Hu- 
man Mind. By the late Thos. Brown, M.D. 


Professor of Moral Philosopby in the Uni-~ 
versity of Edinbargh. 4 vols. 8vo. price 


£2. 12s. 6d. boards. 


Memoirs of the Life of Nicholas Ponssim, 


-By Maria Grabam. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 


Comsuxications have this month been received from. the Rev. Messrs. 
Jeanes—J. Bulmer—W. Vowles—-W. Moorhouse—J. Ryley—Dr. Ward- 
law—B. Brooks—D. Tyerman—J. Leifchild--W. Hopkins—-J. Thornton— 
J. Cobbin—W. Harris--T. Finch—J. Watson—J. Ely—W. <A. Hails--R. H. 


Shepherd--J. Whitridge. ; 
‘fier S. Spencer--J. Lawson--W. B. B.—J. W. sen.— 


-Also from Messrs. W. Ellerby-- 
J.Millar—B. Hanbury—Theologus—-Gill Timms—C. N. Davies--B. Wills— 


J. Woodford—T. Co: -—Damon. 
Our Northamptonshire Correspondent is thanked for reminding us of a commu- 
nication which had been overlooked, but not intentionally néglected—A merry 
dent, who wishes to let us know that he understands the science both of” 
= a es remind him ee Sathana to which — 
8 not adequatély attended, between quantities and gualitics. —_-T pers ok 
5. P. shall be left at our Publisher's in a few days. ™ 





